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CHRISTMAS SONG. 
From belfry, towers, and tapering spires 
The drifted dark bright cherubs clear, 
And bend to hear the chanting choirs 
Greet the great day of all the year. 


And all the mellow Christmas bells 
Clash their wild tunes upon the air, 

And, gathering in melodious swells, 
Wake the white echoes every where. 


Around the fane the incense wreathes, 
The organ rolls, the anthem rings ; 
Through the dim aisles all Heaven breathes 
To lift the soul from mortal things. 


To lift the soul, the sense upbuoy, 
And meet the level of the morn, 
When, breaking all the gloom to joy, 

The Saviour of the world was born. 


STEAMBOAT DISASTER ON THE 
OHIO RIVER. 


Even in a year which has furnished so full 
a record of disasters by land and water it is dif- 
ficult to find a story more painful than that of 
the recent collision of the two steamboats United 
States and America, on the Ohio River. 

The accident took place on the night of De- 
cember 4, a little after eleven o'clock. The 
United States, a splendid three-decker, was de 
scending the river to Louisville. Just opposite 
Rayl’s Landing, one mile above Warsaw, Ken- 
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ascending the river. The United States was 
sunk, but not before she was enveloped in flames, 
which were instantly communicated to the other 
steamer. Both vessels were destroyed in less 
than five minutes. The fire was caused by the 
| collision, which forced a number of barrels of 


| petroleum that were on the guards of the United 


| States into the furnace; at least this is the state 
ment made by Mr. ANDREW HArkIGAN, second 
clerk on that vessel. The cargo Gn both steamers 
was of a very inflammable material—consisting 
of brooms, whisky, cotton, bacon, ete. To this 
circumstance the speedy destruction of both ves- 
sels is to be attributed. The catastrophe was 
sudden, and there was an immense loss of life, 
mainly, however, on the United States, which 
| lost 35 out of 65 passengers. 
Captain R. M. Wane, who makes this state- 
| ment, says that it was a dark but not a foggy 
night. **'The America,” he reports, ‘* went into 
| the States on the larboard, abreast of the baggage- 
| room, and only cut through the guards and a 
| few of the top timbers of the hull. The flames 
appeared to come instantaneously with the crash 
| on both boats—shooting up above the top of the 
| hurricane-roof of the States, where I was stand- 
ing. The wind was blowing hard up stream. 
The States backed into the Indiana shore, where 
| her head swung quartering out into the stream, 
| going down in a few seconds. The America 
| blew two whistles, which was answered by the 
States by one whistle, or it was all I could hear, 
owing to the high wind. ‘The States blew again, 
but we could not hear the America’s reply.” Aft- 
er the collision the boats appear to have been 





tucky, she collided with the “America, which was | 





separated for a brief interval, but, according to 
the second clerk's statement, came together again, 
and a number of passengers were saved by jump- 
ing on board the America. This clerk says there 
were 75 passengers on board the United States, 
and that of this number 25 were ladies. ‘* There 
were,” he says, ‘* two bridal parties on the boat, 
and some of the passengers thought they would 
have a little fun in serenading them, which they 


did, and some twenty minutes after the serenade | 


the collision occurred; and I think if it was not 
for the serenade the bridal parties would have 
been lost; but «& they were in their state-rooms 
awake, they were apprised of the danger in which 
they were, and got off the United States on to 
the America; and as their state-rooms were on 
the same side as the America they were saved. 
The scene in the cabin at the time was inde 
scribable. Several ladies stood throwing their 
children overboard and crying for assistance. 
Upon the guards a number of ladies stood, wring- 
ing their hands and crying for help, but they 
would not leave the place they were in, and per 
ished in the flames. Previous to the disaster we 
were enjoying ourselves in the cabin dancing, and 
the passengers had just entered their state-rooms.” 

The panic occasioned on board both vessels 
was beyond description. There was no time to 
dress, and some of the ladies in their attempts 
to escape the raging flames lost even their night- 
clothes. Ove Butt, the celebrated violinist, 
was one of the passengers on the America. He 
escaped by wading to the shore with his violin. 
Many other passengers on this vessel owe their 
escape to the efforts of the clerk, C. W. Tay.or, 


who burst open the doors of their state-rooms | 


$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


and dragged them out of their beds. In some 
cases ladies who were attempting to escape by 
means of floating shutters were ruthlessly hurled 
from their refuge by men. 

The people of Warsaw deserve most grateful 
mention for their efforts to alleviate the sufler- 
ings and to supply the temporary wants of the 
distressed victims of this disaster. 


THE LETTER-CARRIERS’ NEW 
COSTUME. 
lupe New York Citv Post-oftice employs 308 
mail-carriers, On the 25th instant these officers 
are to be clad in uniform—a cadet-gray coat and 
pants, with black trimming, and a marine cap 
with a badge bearing the mail-carrier’s number. 
The average number of letters distributed by 
a single mail-carrier is from 233 to 250 per day, 
including papers and parcels. In the month of 
September last there were distributed in this way 
over the city | 2,766 letters; 537,090 drop- 
letters ; 212,352 papers; and from the mail- 
boxes the carriers collected 2,877,646 letters, 
There are eight distributions per day in the low- 
er part of the city, and nine in the upper part. 
In the course of a year a single letter-carrier is 
intrusted with the delivery of upward of 90,000 
letters and papers. It is an occupation which de- 
| mands from these officers the promptest attention 
and the most scrupulous care, besides industrious 
tramping in all sorts of weather. The advant- 
ages arising from their new livery are numerous, 
and so obvious that it is unnecessary to particu- 
larize. 
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THE LAST OF THE PRESIDENT. 
‘JHE President's Message was so emphatical- 
ly laid upon the table that it is now prob- 
ably forgotten except as an insult, not so much 
to Congress as to common honesty and com- 
on-sense, In obedience to the requirements 
f the Constitution, the President recommended 
certain measures which he considered necessary 
to ublic welfare. The first of them was a 
proposition that the people of the country should 
proceed to say that they did not mean what 
they had just declared at the election and after 
: fallest discussion; and the second was, 
should cheat its creditors. 
The comedy of the first suggestion for the pub- 
lic welfare is sobered by the unmitigated knav- 
Looking at this Message, with its sullen spirit 
nd its base proposals, the country can imagine 
what the national siteation would have now 
en had Hozatio Serwoce been elected. The 
t | criminalities of the Message 






hat the Government 


second 


ld have been the declared policy of the 
The reconstruction acts would 
hare been doomed, and the late rebel States 


Government. 







rious from a struggle of arms 
cumbed to hopeless demoraliza- 
n. The system of popular government would 
ight into a disgrace from which 
is not possible to see when it could have re- 

nd, bankrupt in good sense and com- 
yantry would have been the 





ave been bron 


mon honesty, the « 
scorn of history 
If we had not seen a great party surrender- 
ing itself last sammer to the control of baffled 
enemies, not only of the Union but of the prin- 
the Government, and proclaiming that 
e swindling was the true financial poli- 
cy for a great nation, it would be incredible 
that a President could send to Congress such a 
message as this. The blank stupidity of pro- 
posing that, after more than three years’ ac- 
ntance with the situation, after the most 
in ent and repeated and conclusive verdicts 
against ** My Policy,” the country should adopt 
it as the sole solution of every difficulty, is ex- 
plicable only upon the theory of mingled igno- 


ciple of 








wholesa 





rance and dall, dogged obstinacy, which is more 
than suspected in the President. But the brisk 


navery of the recommendation to break the 
fuith of the Government reveals a total want of 
e moral sense in the Chief Magistrate, which 
seems to us, rathey: vigorously remind 
yantry that common conscience is really of 
e practical value in public affairs. 
The Senate arrested the reading of the Mes- 
we. ‘The House listened to it, and immedi- 
ely laid it upon the table, whence it will nev- 
er be taken. -There were several Republican 
, inclading Mr. Mortos and Mr. Wi11- 
vere in favor of reading the whole, 
upon the ground that the Constitution requires 
the President to communicate to Congress the 
ite of the country, and to submit suggestions 
r promoting the public welfare. But surely 
this does not compel Congress to hear any thing 
the President may choose to say in any man- 
ner. Congress is the guardian of its own dig- 
nity, and representatively of that of the nation. 
It must decide for itself when the limits of de- 
, passed ; and it is very easy to im- 
cially with a person like the present 
it of the Presidency, a message of rec- 
tions so expressed that Congress could 
verly tolerate it, 
vhen Mr. Jonwnsow delivered 
mken speech at his inauguration as Vice- 
lent, the Senate had interrupted and re- 
















fused to listen, no one would have felt ag- 
grieved, even had the Constitution expressly 
provided that a speech should be made by the 
Vice-President upon that occasion. Poor old 


OKGP THE THIRD was said to have sent down 
royal message to Parliament beginning, “ My 
is, Gentlemen, and Woodcocks.” Parlia- 
ment was hardly obliged to listen. Suppose 
hat the President, instead of sending a mes- 
e in wt t by his secretary, had come in 
person to deliver it orally, and, being in the 

me condition as when he made the speech to 

hich we have referred, had refused to wear 
ny clothes upon the occasion, would Congress 
be constitutionally bound to permit the outrage 
upon common decency ? 

Now, in the actual case, common honesty was 
as much sutraged as decency would have been 
in the other. The United States are pledged 
to pay a certain interest upon certain “bonds, 
and the President says that he thinks the bond- 
holders have been sufficiently paid already, and 
proposes that the payment of the interest shall 
be stopped. If he had recommended that the 
navy of the United States should seize all the 
foreign ships it could find, pay for them at its 
Oo 
w 








2 valuation, then scuttle and burn them, 
ould the Congress of the United States be 
bound by any consideration whatever to listen 
to all the details of the proposition? Clearly 


evocably tarnished, and the nation | 


| it is within Congressional discretion in either | the word ceased to have any meaning whatever 


| and welfare demand the refusal to hear more of | 
any communication whatever. As a rule, un- | 
doubtedly it will generally hear; bat it is a | 











branch to determine when the public dignity 


the Executive of a conspiracy to swindle the na- 
tional creditor does not justify an emphatic de- 
parture from the rule. 

Whatever further offenses the President may 
commit, it is a pleasant reflection that his op- 
portunities of vexing the public patience are 
rapidly ending. Had he been removed from 
office when he was impeached he would have 
retired with a certain air of mock dignity as a 
martyr, and have enjoyed a kind of active hold 
upon a vague sympathy. Bat he will now leave 
his office not only to the satisfaction of all loyel 
citizens, but with the merited contempt of all 
honest men. 





THE QUESTION OF THE 
SUFFRAGE. 


Is considering, last week, the subject of the 
suffrage, we suggested that it was very difficult 
to see why, under the constitutional clause re- 
quiring the United States to guarantee to every 
State a republican form of government, and the 
decision of the Sapreme Court that Congress 


has the binding power to examine the State | 
constitutions, Congress could not legislate upon 


suffrage. If it can not, it is difficult to see how 


the guarantee can be executed, for if a State | 


should vest all political power in a family or an 
oligarchy, and Congress can not touch the suf- 
frage, a republican form of government would 
be overthrown in the State, and the constitu- 
tional guarantee for its defense would be wholly 
inoperative and useless. Indeed, as we said, 
the theory that the control of this vital question 
in a republic resides solely in the States, is the 
growth of the long supremacy of Southern in- 
terests and political dogmas in the government. 
The point is generally conceded as of course, 
and without reflection. But when the author- 
ity for such a view is demanded, it is usually 
given by quoting the constitutional provision 
that electors of Members of Congress ‘shall 
have the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the Legislature.” 
And there is no other express constitutional al- 
lusion to the subject. It is then, of course, as- 
sumed, under the general provision that the 
powers not delegated to the United States nor 
prohibited are reserved to the States respect- 
ively or to the people, that the question remains 
indisputably with the States. 

But if the States should demand qualifica- 
tions for electors of the most numerous branch 
of the Legislature which are not republican, 
what, again, becomes of the guarantee of a re- 
publican form to every State? If the State 
creates a small privileged class of electors of 
the Legislature, so that the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives who come to Congress are not cho- 
sen by the people in any proper and intelligible 
sense, has the country no remedy, and is the 
guarantee a mere phrase? ‘* Without a guar- 
anty,” says Judge Srory, “‘ usurpation might 
raise its standard, and trample upon the liber- 
ties of the people.” Must the country submit? 
or can it, as Hawitow asks, legally do nothing 
more than behold the encroachments of usurpa- 
tion with indignation and regret? In other 
words, is Congress bound to look on helplessly 
while a republican form of government is over- 
thrown in a State? Is it not to answer the 
question to ask it? Is not the conclusion in- 
evitable that if Congress must guarantee a cer- 
tain form of government in a State, it must 
have power first to determine what that form is, 
and whether it exists in a certain State, and 
authority to interfere if it finds that such a form 
does not exist? Without this power and an- 
thority the constitutional provision is a mere 
mockery of words. 

Senator TRUMBULL, in supporting the the- 
ory that Congress can do nothing upon the sub- 
ject of the suffrage, proposed the still more re- 
markable theory that a republican government 
does not depend upon the number of people who 
participate in the primary election of represent- 
atives. Upon what then does it depend? If 
the Senator meant a mere play upon the word 
republic, and included old Venice or Paraguay 
in the term, there would be no argument, be- 
cause in that view the Papacy might be called 
a republic. It is a use of the words republic 
and republican which destroys their meaning. 
But in any received and American sense the 
word republic means a system of government 
by the people through their representatives, 
and by people is understood no class of the 
people based upon insuperable distinctions, but 
the great body of adult citizens. If this is not 
a republic, what is? Mr. TrumBvLy seems to 
assume that the State governments, recognized 
when the Constitution was formed, must be 
considered republican, although they did not 
allow slaves to vote. But does Mr. Trumpciy 
ser‘ously assert that the government of South 
Carolina, for instance, before the war was a re- 
publican government? And if so, is that the 
kind of government which Congress is required 
to guarantee to every State? Or does he mean 
that Massachusetts and South Carolina were 
equally republican? And if he does, has not 





in his mind ? 

Because it may be difficult to define with per- 
feet precision what a republican form of govern- 
ment is, it surely does not follow that there is 
none. Nor because the significance of the 


word increases with further reflection ought | 


sensible men or 2 sensible government to insist 
upon being bound by a more ignorant interpre- 
tation. The guarantee of a republican form is 
permanently imperative upon the United States. 
It is the duty of Congress, therefore, whenever 
the question arises, to answer it by its convic- 
tion at that time. With the conviction of the 
country to-day, undoubtedly the constitutional 
clause of this guarantee, and the clause appor- 
tioning representatives and direct taxes are in- 
consistent, because the latter recognizes a large 
class of persons not free, and slavery is not 
compatible with a republic. But that is no 
longer a question. There are no slaves; there 


are only free citizens in the country. And are | 


not women free citizens? asks Mr. TRcmBc Lv. 
Undoubtedly; and did the Senator ever see any 
substantial argument against their claim to po- 
litical power? ‘Then he would undoubtedly 
ask in return whether, if Congress may declare 
government by a single man or family in any 


| or a war. 


us, and then, surely, we may safely leave the 
matter as it stands. Indeed, it has sometimes 
seemed as if Mr. Sewaxp had persisted in his 
| demand because he knew that England would 
| mot accede to it, and that so a constant irrita- 
tion would be maintained against her. We do 
not attribute so puerile and base a policy to 
| the Secretary of State, but it has been suspect- 
| ed, and even suggested. The barbarous states- 
| manship of the Middle Ages might have been 
| guilty of a wish to foster causes of international 
' hostility ; but the man who should do it to-day 
between Engiand and the United States, and 
still claim to be a statesman, would be langhed 
to scorn. The duty of ip to-day is 
not to cherish provincial and national jealous- 
jes: it is to make universal peace possible upon 
the most generous principles. 

Mr. Sewarp is supposed not to be very 
friendly toward England, and he knows what 
we all know, that there is a certain feeling in 
this country that would gladly hail a difficulty 

It is a conviction that the account 


| cam be settled only by a blow, and there is in 


some otherwise sensible minds a kind of aching 


| desire to give John Bull ashaking. But wheth- 


| Po 


State not to be republi it may not also de- | 
publican, ¥ | own eves. England knows, and we know that 
| Engiand knows, that we are no longer to be 


clare government by a sex not to be republican? 
It seems, certainly, that it may do the last if it 
may do the first; and does Mr. Tecmsrit 
deny that it may do the first? If he does deny 
it, is it possible to show how Congress can ex- 
ecute the mandate of the Constitution? If it 
means any thing, what does it mean? Does it 
mean that the United States may interfere upon 
the requisition of the Governor of a State if a 
citizen tries to make himself King, bat may not 
interfere if a majority of the electors make him 
King? Bat, in the former case, has the State 
less a republican form than in the latter? If 
the United States must guarantee a republican 
form, must they not decide when it is necessary 
to exert the authority so imposed ? 

There is still something to be said of the man- 
ner in which this authority may best be exer- 
cised, as well as upon the point whether, con- 
ceding the right and the authority of Congress, 
the result contemplated may be more wisely at- 
tained by a constitutional amendment. 





THE NEW MINISTRY AND THE 
OLD CLAIMS. 


Tue immediate interest of the United States 
in the new British Ministry is the consideration 
of the manner in which it is likely to regard 
the Alabama claims, and its disposition toward 
a settlement of them, The Ministry is supposed 
to be united upon the great question of the elec- 
tion, the disestablishment of the Irish Charch ; 
but it is evidently composed of very heteroge- 
neous material so far as the United States are 
concerned. If Mr. Bricut becomes a member 
of the Cabinet, of which there now really seems 
to be some doubt, the stanchest and most intel- 
ligent friend of America among English states- 
men will be an influential member of the Gov- 
ernment. But he will find himself associated 
with other gentlemen, such as the Marquis 
of Hartrxcton, who were very decidedly not 
friends of the United States during the war. 
With Lord CLarenpon as Foreign Secretary, 
there will be, we apprehend, no serious change 
in the general tone of the foreign policy of En- 


gland. Lord Sray er is too intelligent a man | 


to suffer his hereditary Toryism to become stu- 
pid or malignant; and it must be acknowl- 
edged that the general conviction of his high 
character and ability has done very much to re- 
store that respect for England which was lam- 
entably declining under his predecessor. 

Upon the preliminary point which is under- 
stood to be so urgently pressed by Mr. Sewanrp, 
that Great Britain shall confess that she did 
wrong in recognizing the rebel States as bel- 
i we do not believe the new Cabinet 
will be more flexible than the old. It will not 
deny the responsibility for losses which the Gov- 
ernment conceded to be its duty to prevent 
when it forbade the departure of the Alabama. 
But it will probably insist that every nation 
must decide for itself under what circumstances 
it will recognize the belligerency of combatants. 
Should the United States decline to accept a set- 
tlement of the Alabama claims until the ques- 
tion of imternational custom or law is settled, 
there must be a treaty ora war. If we insist 
that the recognition was an act of open hostili- 
ty, and that we will regard it in no other light, 
England must, of course, ize or fight. 
But if England declares that such a demand 
upon our part necessarily renders the peaceful 
adjustment of questions of international law im- 
possible, it will be rather difficult to find an an- 
swer. 

As for a reference, it is only possible to refer 
the question of damages. Great Britain will 
hardly allow Prussia substantially to decide 
whether she has correctly interpreted the law 
of nations. Would the United States do it? 
The British Government and people unques- 
tionably see as distinctly as we the ruinous and 
disastrous consequences of the principle they 
have laid down. They will, therefore, undoubt- 


' 


| 


er it would be wise and noble to take a national 
tiey from such feelings is not a question. The 
wa: should at least have put us right in our 


treate i as a child, or an adventurer, but as an 
Being sure of that upon both sides, war 
is wholly unnecessary. 





LAND HO! 


Mr. Cates Ccsutxe is supposed to have left 
the country upon some one of Secretary Sew- 
ARD'’s mysterious missions of buying land. 
The area of the United States is so small and 
its parts so harmonious, that the Secretary 


| seems to be of opinion that we want a few 


hundreds of thousands of fresh inhabitants; 
and if they are Esquimaux, Spaniards, African 
slaves, people bred under the worst monarchy 
and aliens in every way to our national system 
and spirit, so much the better. It is also sug- 
gested that Mr. Ccsxrve is to act as associate 
Minister with Mr. Reverpy Jonysoyx. But 
we imagine the State Department will not un- 
dertake to mend that matter at present; and 
it is so curiously like Mr. Sewarp to think 
that the Spanish revolution and the trouble in 
Cuba offer a proper opportunity for buying that 
island at a bargain, that the presumption is in 
favor of Mr. Cusurse’s employment in some 
such service. 

But is this the fortunate moment for a great 
increase of our territory and population in any 
direction? Certainly the present population is 
not crowded upon our present domain, and there 





is, with equal certainty, not that patriotic unity 
of feeling which is desirable in a great country. 


| It is, in fact, the very worst moment that could 


be selected for the policy of territorial expan- 
sion with which Mr. Sewarp is so fascinated. 
What we most need now is to consolidate the 
population, to make it properly homogeneous, 
and to develop to the utmost our scarcely known 
resources, What we need least is an immense 
addition of foreign traditions and ignorance to 
the ignorance and disaffection already exist- 
ing. 

In fact, Mr. Sewarn’s policy is that of a the- 
orist merely. His feeling probably is, that if 
we do not obtain the West India Islands some 
other Power will, and then we shall have a for- 
eigner, possibly an enemy, seated at our very 
doors. But those islands have always been in 
European possession, and have they been very 
dangerous or even threatening to us? And if 
they changed owners now, if either England or 
France became the lord of Cuba, would En- 
gland or France be strengthened by the colony ? 
In case of war between either of those coun- 
tries and the United States, would the neces- 
sity of protecting the faithful island be a strik- 
ing advantage? Mr. Sewarn’s foreign policy 
is that of a merchant who should be constantly 
turning aside from his regular and prosperous 
business to speculations of dazzling promise in 
fancy stocks. Experience and good sense plead 
against the tempting dissipation. 

What do we want of Cuba? What do we 
want of Alaska? Have we not immigrants 
enough now in what may be called the natural 
order of events, and from the West as well as 
from the East, from China as well as from Eu- 
rope, that we should multiply them suddenly 
and enormously? Is not the feeling of the late 
rebel States sufficiently bitter and alienated that 
we should reinforce it with the discontent of a 
class of Spanish slaveholders? Is not the ig- 
norance with which we must contend dense 
enough already that we should deepen it with 
that of West Indian slaves? Is it not better 
that we should turn our minds to the necessity 
of becoming a great nation as well as a big na- 
tion? Indeed, the policy which Mr. Sewarp 
favors is a legacy from the dark days of the old 
rule in this country when expansion was a ne- 
cessity of slavery. But it is not a necessity of 








liberty. Instead of an advantage it is now 4 
distinct peril. There was never one good rea- 
son given for the Alaska purchase. If that of 
Cuba is seriously attempted there will still less 


edly pay the damage which it has in2icted upon | be any plausible argument for it. 
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TRADE AND FINANCE. 


Tue lessons taught by recent vicissitudes 
must convince the people of the United States 
that, although a return to specie payments will 
be attended with present inconvenience and 
loss, it is wholly unsafe to continue under the 
present system. The operations of a few man- 
agers of the Erie Railroad, in locking up mon- 
evs obtained from an unauthorized and secret 
issue and sale of stock, interfered with the rea- 
sonable prospects of all business men through- 
out that portion of the Union which relied upon 
paper-money. The wickedness of this proceed- 
ing was the greater as it was planned to take 
effect at a time of deep interest to all, when a 
large share of capital was used to move our 
vast agricultural productions from where they 
are produced to where they are consumed—an 
object in which every substantial citizen is deep- 
ly interested, and which none will frustrate but 
those who are governed by an extreme selfish- 
ness at war with the public good. This action 
has brought down the price of wheat below what 
will remunerate our farming interest, and af- 
fected the business of the country injuriously. 
It amounts to a conspiracy against the public 
welfare, which, we repeat, should be made im- 
possible by penal statutes and united disappro- 
bation, 

It is scarcely possible that a scheme of in- 
jury so vast can be carried into effect when we 
reach the solid ground of specie. The pur- 
chase and distribution of specie sufficient for 
the wants of the country will be a costly opera- 
tion. We shall need probably three hundred 
millions more than we have. As every dollar 
of coined money is the result of labor, it will 
require an equivalent amount of labor to com- 
mand this sum over and above what is required 
for support. The country must decide between 
a system which strikes off money with the print- 
iug-press—a thousand-dollar bill as easily as @ 
one—and sets all calculations of value at de- 
fiance, and that true system which obtains it 
from what the world has accumulated, or from 
its original source, as in either event it will fur- 
nish a true test of the value of the labor which 
it has cost, and for which it is successively ex- 
changed. 

Onur industry now is subject to the control of 
speculators, and is commanded by those coun- 
tries which possess a sound currency, because 
we have deviated from the true policy, No de- 
vice will extricate us except that of basing our 
transactions wholly upon the precious metals. 
All other expedients are temporary and de- 
lusive. We shall grow in wealth, solidity, and 
integrity in the proportiou in which we infuse 
the precious metals into our monetary affairs. 
The supremacy foretold for ~s can never be 
achieved under a paper system. Under the 
opposite system our great country, so full of al! 
the material upon which industry can success- 
fully be employed, will know no superiors in 
supplying easily all the wants of man. 

The Secretary of the Treasury, in his recent 
report to Congress, had the opportunity to en- 
lighten the country as to its true duty at this 
juncture; but there is one great error into 
which he has fallen. His ideas of the Legal- 
Tender policy are wholly erroneous, It was 
resorted to because of the universal prevalence 
of a paper system. ‘The error being incapable 
of correction in war, was adopted and con- 
tinued during hostilities, and such has been 
and ever will be the experience of those nations 
which in time of peace expel the precious met- 
als by the general circulation of paper. If he 
had contented himself with stating the difficulty 
in this form, and urged that, having served its 
purpose with as much efficiency as could be ex- 
pected from a measure into which we were 
driven from antecedent errors, no complaint 
would have been made; but he goes out of his 
way to show that Mr. Wester had declared 
its illegality, not distinguishing between the cir- 
cumstances to which Mr. Webster applied his 
doctrines and those upon which the Congress 
acted in establishing the law. Mr. Werster 
was right in declaring that the policy could not 
be adopted in peace. Mr. M‘Cutrocu is wrong 
in supposing that the policy is illegal, when un- 
der the pressure of war all other means of rais- 
ing money fail. All other objects are subor- 
dinate in war to the great one of saving the 
country from destruction, With its downfall 
the rights of property and the obligation of 
debts might be entirely changed or wholly ex- 
tinguished. It is the true interest of creditors 
who are exposed to such a contingency to ac- 
cept the money which the Government is forced 
to circulate. Modern nations, under the exi- 
gency of war, have made this a precedent which 
this Government may legally adopt as a “ neces- 
sary and proper” means in that emergency. 

We perhaps owe to Mr. M‘Cutxocn that the 
cases now before the Supreme Court of the 
United States were held for advisement and 
re-argument at the present term, and regret 
the more, as he is about to lay down his office, 
that he does not exercise the prudent circum- 
spection and foresight with respect to his suc- 
cessor, which induced him to urge a delay in 
the decision of the Court until his financial ar- 
rangements were placed beyond the influence 
of an adverse decision, The intimate relations 
which ought to exist between co-ordinate branch- 





es of the Government might give to his express- 
ed opinions against this Act of Congress an in- 
fluence over the Court of an injurious charac- 
ter. A decision against its validity would 
plunge the country into sudden disorder, It 
was this belief which induced us to publish in 
our Monthly for December a carefully-prepared 
article in support of the law. We were fearful 
that the influence of the Administration might 
coincide with that of othérs too powerful to be 
despised in depriving the country of the sole 
debt-paying medium—legal tenders—in ad- 
vance of the circulation of gold and silver. 
From the brief which we have received from 
Mr. Evarts, who, we are gratified to find, ar- 
gued the case for the Government, we have no 
fears of the result. ‘The argument upon it was 
clear, comprehensive, and able, leaving no room 
for an adverse decision. The country will thus 
escape another peril due to its paper system, 
and have the opportunity to substitute by de- 
grees a better, as the former may be from time 
to time displaced in the necessary process of 
recovery. The Attorney-General deserves the 
thanks of the country for his great services in 
this matter, He unites the qualities of a law- 
yer and statesman in a degree seldom surpassed. 

There will be some uneasiness about the pros- 
ecution of business until the Legal-Tender Act 
shall be sustained by the highest tribunal. Some 
scarcity of money is complained of, due in part 
to apprehension from this source. But a 
healthy business is being done in all branches, 
care being taken not to carry heavy stocks. It 
will be the policy of all to prepare for the grad- 
ual change which a favorable decision will al 
low—a change which must take place if it is in- 
tended by our law-makers that our manifold 
industries shall be placed on the solid footing 
which is essential to true commercial greatness, 

The ports on the Baltic and St. Lawrence 
being now closed with ice, the attention of 
Great Britain must be turned to us as the source 
of her needed supplies of food. Egypt and a 
few ports on the Black Sea will still be in the 
market as competitors, and San Francisco has 
still a part of her surplus grain on hand; but 
the main reliance of England, Spain, and those 
portions of Europe which suffered from the 
disastrous drought, must be upon the United 
States. The quantity of grain imported into 
England falls short of her importations of 1867; 
and no fears need be entertained that there will 
not be a steady and large demand for the whole 
surplus of our agricultural productions. 


THE REPUBLIC IN SPAIN. 

Tuat the revolution in Spain would proceed 
to its end as peacefully as it began, although 
most sincerely to be hoped, and although there 
was even some show of promise, was hardly to 
be expected. It must surprise no one, there- 
fore, that difficulties have occurred, and that 
there have been fights and bloodshed. All 
those who, for any reason, were dissatisfied with 
the old system would naturally acquiesce in its 
overthrow, but their willingness to see the old 
destroyed would be in the degree of their hope 
for their own favorite system to replace it. 
When reconstruction begins, differences ap- 
pear. But as the appeal in Spain was to be 
made to the people—that is, to the male adults 
—those who make trouble before the appeal is 
taken are, @ priori, in the wrong. Their action 
presumptively shows that they expect to be 
beaten by a peaceful verdict, and that they 
therefore resort to force. Consequently, when 
we read that the Republicans have broken up 
meetings of their opponents, and have finally ap- 
peared in arms, the conclusion, until more is 
known, is that they anticipated defeat and de- 
clined to abide by the popular decision, 

But the @ priori view is very often a false 
view. Those who recall the vote which made 
Lovis NAPOLEON emperor may very wisely 
doubt whether it was a real expression of the 
popular will; and before judging the Spanish Re- 
publicans, still more before condemning them, 
we must know a great deal more of the secret 
intrigues of parties in Spain. ‘The Spanish peo- 
ple are ignorant and superstitious beyond most 
Europeans. The situation of the country favors 
the ecclesiastical domination under which the 
country has always suffered. Tle priesthood 
as a class are, of course, monarchists. As a 
rule also, a political priesthood is unscrupulous. 
Moreover, the leaders of the revolution are not 
beyond the suspicion of personal ambition ; and 
no one of them has risen to an evident mastery 
of the country and of the situation, That the 
intrigues to secure a vote for the monarchy may 
have been so flagrant and so patent that the 
Republicans became aware that the appeal was 
not to be a fair one, is very possible; and they 
may, therefore, have preferred to take the 
chances of force rather than to surrender all 
hope of a change of the political system. 

To us, at this distance and with our neces- 
sarily imperfect knowledge, there seems to be 
no hope of a speedy settlement of troubles of 
this kind when once begun. The absence of 
any settled government is of course an advant- 
age to an insurrection; for it becomes the in- 
terest of the adherents of the old system to in- 
crease and perpetuate disorder, that it may be 
regarded as the consequence of the overthrow 
of the old government, Again, if the provi- 








sional government hopes to represent the mo- 
narchicaY principle as opposed to the republican, 
it can not count upon the sympathy of the real 
monarchists, who prefer the old régime; and 
without any charm of tradition pr authority of 
legitimacy it can hardly appeal to popular ig- 
norance with the force of an enthusiastic repub- 
lican party demanding and offering popular 
rights and equality, As yet the news is so 
confused that the movement can not be well 
comprehended, But, as we remarked wher 
the revolution began, the republican element 
will probably be found to have an unsuspected 
vigor and extent in the country; and Prim will 
probably learn that he should have declared for 
a republig if he wished to govern Spain. 





BOGUS BRONZES. 
Editor Harper's Weekly : 

Perunaps you will allow me to say to your 
readers that nine out of ten of the so-called 
bronzes put up at street auctions about holiday 
time are not bronze at all, but simply “‘ Berlin 
iron” castings, bronzed or colored to represent a 
better material. The chief value of a bronze or- 
nament, or statue, lies in the degree of skill dis- 
played by the designer; next to that the work- 
manship in carrying out the design ; and, lastly, 
the material. Cast iron may be bronzed to look 
as well for a time, and a long time, as true 
bronze, but it is extremely brittle and delicate ; 
and if accidentally overset the principal parts are 
broken past remedy, of course utterly destroying 
the value of the article. This is not so with true 
bronze, which has not only twenty per cent. more 
strength than cast iron, but bears sudden jar bet 
ter than it. 

The only way for an inexperienced person t: 
teil real bronze from a piece of cast iron is to 
scratch or cut some of the inside portions with a 
knife; if the abrasion is white it is iron, if it is. 
yellowish brown it is true bronze, The actual 
value of iron castings is five cents a pound; of 


bronze, seven to eight times as much, When I 
add that auctioneers bid off these castings at the 
price of true bronzes, it will be seen that some re- 
flection and cave must be taken to avoid decep- 
tion, Ecuert P. Warsun. 





WINTER SCENE. 


Morst-cray the hills, through quiet haze, 
Along the horizon bend ; 

Brown faded leaves and withering grass 
Toward that faint distance tend. 

The voiceless fields with mists ave white, 
In winter silence sleeping ; 

Low twilight, by dim clouds led on, 
O'er sky and heath is creeping. 


Long plashes catch the lessening gleam 
In clay-stamped hollows ‘biding ; 
The hope of spring-tide life and joy 
In banks and tufts is: hiding. 
Short winter's day the rolling clouds 
With damp and dark ase wreathing ; 
Yet whispers of the coming spring 
In westward winds are breathing. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


CONGRESS. 


Tur third session of the Fortieth Congress opened 
at noun on the 7th of December. 

In the Senate, the announcement of Senator Ed- 
munds's re-election by the Vermont Legislature was 
announced with the Governor's certificate.—A com- 
munication was offered from the Governor of Georgia. 
This Mr. Sherman moved to lay on the table, present- 
ing the credentials of the Hon. Joshua Hill as Senator 
from Georgia. He maintained that Mr. Hill was elect- 
ed before the expulsion of colored members from the 
Legislature of that State, and that he could take the 
oath. The whole subject was temporarily laid on the 
tavle.—Mr. Sumner offered a resolution tendering to 
Spain the best wishes of the American people, also a 
bill providing for the resumption of specie payments 
after July, 1569.—Other bills and resolutions were of- 
fered affecting naturalization and s' 

In the House, several bills and resolutions were of- 
fered. Mr. Wood called for the instructions of the 
Government to Minister Johnson on the Alabama 

uestion, and for the correspondence.—Mr. Kelly of- 
ered a constitutional amendment affecting suffrage, 
and Mr. Broomall offered still another. 
December 8: 

In the House, Mr. Garfield reported a bill providing 
for the transfer of the Indian Bureau from the Depart- 
ment of the Interior to the War Department. The 
bill was passed, yeas 116, nays Js. 


9: 

In the Senate the President’s Message was received. 
It was so offensive that Mr. Conness, of Califurnia, 
moved to dispense with the further reading, after the 

rtion which scolded Congress for its appropriations 
for the enforcement of “ unnecessary and unconstitu- 
tional laws.” A debate was thus occasioned, and final- 
ly Mr. Conness withdrew his motion, which was re- 
newed by Mr. Cameron. After some discussion au 

journment was concluded upon. 

n the House a bill was ed providing for an 
election to be held in Virginia on the fourth Thursda, 
in May, 1869, at which the citizens of the State shoul 
vote upon the adoption of the Constitution agreed 
upon by the State Constitutional Convention, The 
President's Message was received, erdered to be laid 
upon the table, and printed, 

December 10: ‘ 

In the Senate, the House bill transferring the In- 
dian Bureau to the War Department was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. The conclusion of 
the President's Message, interrupted the day before, 
was read, laid on the table, and ordered to be printed. 
—A resolution was adopted providing for a recess of 
both Houses from December 21 to January 5. 

The President's Message was transmitted to Con- 
gress on the 9th of December. Comments upon it 
will be found in another column. 

The Secretary of War, Mr. Schofield, estimates the 
strength of the army on September 30 at 48,081 men, 
which, he thinks, will be reduced by Jan 1 to 
about 43,000. =~ In war ety red neces- 
sary an additional cavalry force. The disbursemenjs 
of the Pay Department last year have been nearly 
$61,000,000; the disbursements for Reconstruction 
amount to a little over two millions. : a, 

A, G. Taylor, the Commissioner of Indian Affuirs, 











is op to the transfer of the Indian Bureau to the 
War Department, and recommends that the war poli- 
cy be enced, and a separate department of Indian af- 
toiThe Secretary of the Navy, Gideon Welles, 
retary of the Navy, eon We! reports 
the total number of vessels in use in the navy, includ: 
ing store-ships, tugs, ete., as 206, carrying 1743 guns. 
Thirty-five of the vessels in use are cruis vessels, 
guns, and ten are practice veeeels in the Na- 
val Academy. The naval force is classified thns: 52 
iron-clads, 129 guns; 95 screw steamers, 933 #; 23 
paddle-wheel steamers, 199 guns; and $1 sailing 
sels, with 477 guns. 
A. le Sa £1 bat A sovebuiioneny soldier eo 
ving an a on, there are u the rol 
888 widows of Shoes soldiers ! om 
ve re oa w. we _ ae poy of December 
u y the jury ng for murder of L. 
Ht. Hiscock. The jury found the prisoner sane the 
moment before and the moment after the murder, but 
were in doubt ue to his sanity at the precise mément 
when the act was committed. 

Deacon Andrews, who has been on trial at Ply- 
mouth, Massachusetts, for the murder of Cornelius 
Holmes, was found guilty on December 9 of man- 
slaughter, In accordance with the laws of the State 
Deacon Andrews was allowed to present his own 
statement before the jury. The prisoner was sen- 
tenced to ten years’ imprisonment. 

The number of lives lost by the disaster on the Ohio 
River, which we illustrate on another page, is believed 
to be about sixty-five. 

Quarter-master-General Meigs has published the six- 
teenth number of the Roll of Honor. The number of 
gue of Union soldiers now recorded in printed form 
S 150,000, the occupants of which, to the number of 
55,000, are as yet unknown. It is conjectured that the 
full number of graves wi!l reach over 300,000. The 
whole number of Union soldiers who have died in tae 
war of the rebellion is estimated as 355,000, 





FOREIGN NEWS. 


Is the long period which has been allowed to elapse 
before the assembling-of the Spanish Cortes a means 
taken by General Prim to secure his elevation to Dic- 
tatorship? This is the question which is now being 
asked onmes Europe. There is now in Spain a 
revolution within a revolution. Insurrection has bro- 





} ken ont at Cadiz, and a desperste conflict has been 


waged with heavy losses on boil sidea. Great po- 
litical excitement prevails at Xe Malaga, and Tar- 
ragona. General Prim has s for ‘the southern 
— to restore tranquillity. By the time the 
‘ortes meet may not his acceptance of the Dictator- 
ship of Spain be made to seem indispensable ? 

An important Clerical Conference was held at Ber- 
lin, Prussia, October 15, under the presidency of Dr. 
Hoffman, .\t this Conference not a voice was raised 
for rationalism, which the writer believes to be dying 
out in Prussia. Some impatience was rather express- 
ed at the tolerance of the authosities; but it wae evi- 
dent that wherever proof could be obtained, any at- 
tempt to teach what was contrary to the confessions 

e Refurmation would be put down by the eccle- 
elastical authorities. The meeting also exhibited the 
working of that craving for ecclesiastical unity which 
is displaying itseaf in Great Britain, ihe Colonies, and 

nited . The question was discuseed: Can 
an historical symbol be found in which the Lutheran 
and Reformed Churches can agree? Herr Schuize, a 
consistorial counselor from Posen, maintained with 
great ability that the Augsburg Confession of a.p. 
1530 was the best ecumenical symbol of the United 
_——— Church of Germany, especially with the 
addition of its tenth article, which admits the sacra- 
mental doctrine of the Calvinists. The Conference 
seemed pretty unanimous in aqpeeven of the con- 
fessional basis, and the writer’s impression was, that, 
sooner or iater, it will be accepted by the German 
Charches az the basis of their unity. 

The Conference enagonted that a united demonstra- 
tion might be made by the Prussian Church on the 
8th of December, 1869, in reply to the al allocu- 
tion lately addressed to Protestants Pits demon- 
stration might even be ona widerscale. A simultane- 
ous testimony by the whole of the really Protestant 
churches of the world in favor of the essential truths 
of the Gospel, ——- to the world, and arresting 
attention simultaneously with the great gathering a 
Rome, would not only be a great means of attesting 
the real unity of Protestantism, in spite of all that is 
usually asserted to the contrary by the advocates of 
Popery, but might become a real means of grace, a 
remarkable and blessed way of spreading the knowl- 
edge of the Gospel in regions of darkness and the 
shadow of death. 

The reference to Roman unity leads us to remark 
that facts are constantly occurring to show that even 
within the Roman community two manner of people, 
or principles, are ever contending—the spirit of tide 
eralism and the spirit of submiesion. Those who are 
animated by the desire to advance in the free paths 
of, intellectual, industrial, and political progress, dis- 
dain the fetters which Roman influence is perpetually 
forging for them; and, on the other hand, those who 
deem spiritual submission the, first Gaty of man are 
terrified at the spirit of liberalism which is so eager 
to burst all ecclesiastical fetters, Hungary furnishes 
an illustration. A Hungarian bishop his published a 
pastoral, in which he lays it down that the ecclesias- 
tical law remains in fu)l,force, in spite of the new 
marri law; that a civil marriage Is invalid in the 
eyes of the Church; that the concordat is still in force; 
that the relation of the Church to the schools is still 
unaltered; that “the situation” of the Emperor is 
dreadful. Another bishop has been fined five thou- 
sand florins for refusing to deliver up the records of 
the ecclesiastical marriage court. At Torplitz a mar- 
riage took place, the bridegroom being a Protestant 
and the bride a Catholic. The priest refused to marry 
without the megan = promises as to the bringing up 
of the children, which were refused. The civil mar- 
riage was thereupon celebrated by the governor of the 
district, in full uniform. An enormous crowd was as- 
sembled, and at the close tumultuous cheering was 
given for the Emperor for freeing them from the ec- 
clesiastical yoke. 

In Florence a singular method has been tual:en for 
propagating sentiments favorable to liberty aud Prot- 
estantism, A play founded on the domestic life of Mil- 
ton has been produced. The seutiments on a free press 
the ends and aims ©* all good government, on the real 
worth and dignity of letters, on domestic pur ity, on file 
ial love, were carefully reproduced from Milton's writ« 
ings, and whole p: m “* Paradise Lost” wera 
dextrously inwoven into the play. The poet hurls his 
denunciations against the superstition and tyranny of 
the Church and Court of Rome; and is free in his cen- 
sures of kin = present, and future. It is inter- 
esting that this has been done under the eyes and the 
approval of King Victor Emanuel, the lineal descend- 
ant of that Duke of Savoy to whom Milton, as Latin 
Secretary of Cromwell, addressed the indignant re- 
monstrance against the slaughter of the Vaudoi 
commemorated in the immortal sonnei, “* Avenge, 
Lord, thy slaughtered saints.” 

Mr. Peabody has donated an additional half mill- 
ion of dollars to the poor of London, 

The steamship Hibernia, which satled from New 
York for Glasgow November 14, founaereu anu sunk 
on the 25th of that month 700 miles to the westward 
of the Irish coast. There were five boats into which 
the poeneee and crew were placed; two of these 
were picked up; one, containing 38 persons, was cap- 
sized and lost; no information been at last ad- 
vices received from the other two, The passengers 
——~ ae 83, Fifty-two persons are known to be 
suved. 

The Sultan of Turkey has scent fn an #2timatum to 
the King of Greece threatening hvetilities if the lat- 
ter does not cease to der assistance to Cretans. 
Denmark, England, and France have advised the 
Grecian Sovereign to accede to the Sultan’s demand, 

The clouds of sand sent up from Mount Etna fall iu 
the streets of Messina, Ofty miles distant _ 
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December 26, 1868. ] 


THE TRUE STORY OF DON JUAN. 


Wuew the orange and citron groves of the 
Alcazar were in their ripest glory, and the gild- 
ed palace of the Moors yet wore the freshness 
that had made it splendid in the days of its first 
masters, there lived a certain Sevillian hidalgo 
whose entrance to the Plaza de Toros was the 
signal for a hum and a whisper among the mul- 
titude that filled that bloody arena; whose rare 
presence at vespers in the dusky aisles of the 
great cathedral boded ill to some fair worshiper 
within the solemn fane; a man from the touch 
of whose infidel fingers the priest withdrew his 
holy-water brush as from contact with the foul 
fiend himself; a man behind whose steps fol- 
lowed ever the smothered anathema of the pious 
and the weak. 

This man was Juan Tenorio, one of the twen- 
ty-four, the best hated and the most feared among 
the inhabitants of Seville. Handsome, proud, 
brave—with a desperate brntal courage—false, 
and cruel, he was all these, and known to be all 
these, for he came of a race in which these qual- 
ities had been hereditary since the Mohammed- 
an was driven out of Spain. 

Don Juan’s wealth was even greater than his 
rank. He was master of many a square mile of 
vineyard between Seville and Jerez, and owner 
of a delicious Oriental villa on the banks of the 
Guadalquivir, built in the true Moorish style, 
with airy barbaric colonnades, and pierced pave- 
ments of colored marble through which a hun- 
dred jets of limpid water rose to cool the sultry 
southern atmosphere, and a quadrangle where a 
fountain played all day and night amidst a wealth 
of exotic blossoms, beneath the shade of a wide 
silken awning. Llere, in the idle summer noon- 
tide, the noble Sevillian loved to bask, and here, 
beneath the tender light of the southern moon, 
were held revels of which all good citizens spoke 
with a shudder. Dancing-girls and matadors 
had told strange stories of banquets given in 
those marble-paved chambers—banyuets at which 
Lucifer himself might have taken the chair; of 
dances performed in that Moorish quadrangle 
which might have delighted the Prince of Dark 
ness and his chosen courtiers; of deeds scarcely 
less terrible than those by which Pedro the Cruel 
had given the Alcazar a hideous renown. Don 
Juan Tenorio had elevated vice into a kind of 
poetry, and refined sin into ascience. From his 
very boyhood his name had been a terror to hus- 
bands and fathers and brothers; but of late the 
good people of Seville had crossed themselves as 
they spoke of him, as when they pronounced the 
name of the fiend. His latest crime had sur- 
passed his former villainies, for on this last oc- 
casion he had added murder to seduction. 

Among those weak enough or bold enough to 
countenance this man, in spite of his infamous 
repute, was the Commander Gonzalo de Ulloa, 
with whose young and beautiful daughter Don 
Juan Tenorio professed himself eager to form a 
matrimonial alliance. ‘Che Commander was in- 
duenced by the rank and wealth of the suitor; 
the terms of the contract were arranged, and the 
contracted parties were allowed to meet in the 
most ceremonious manner on certain rare occa- 
sions—the promised bride attended by her du- 
enna, and supported by her proud old father. 

Whether Juan entered upon this engagement 
in good faith at first was only known to himself. 
Certain it is, that, after a very short courtship, 
the idea of matrimonial bondage in the future, 
and the wearisome attendance of father and 
duenna in the present, became alike obnoxious 
tohim. ‘The habit of evil-doing had grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength. 
He was practiced in the corruption of duennas, 
versed in all delusive arts for the conquest of a 
weak inexperienced girl, and the end in this case 
came but too soon. One morning the gossips 
of Seville were startled by the tidings of Donna 
Octavia’s elopement with Don Juan; and before 
nightfall a great terror came upon the city with 
the knowledge that the Commander Don Gon- 
zalo de Ulloa had been found stabbed through 
the heart on a lonely road twenty miles from the 
gates, 

He had discovered his daughter’s disappear- 
ance within one hour of the wretched girl's 
flight; had extorted some half-confession from 
the unwilling duenna, and had followed the fu- 
gitives, attended by one servant, who saw his 
master overtake a traveling-carriage, in which 
were a lady and gentleman both masked. The 
Commander had dragged the gentleman from 
the carriage, and a sharp encounter had followed 
on the spot, with fatal result to Don Gonzalo, 

the lady shrieking piteously all the while. The 
gentleman had not once removed his mask, and 
had sprung into the carriage directly after his 
opponent’s fall, crying to the postillions to drive 
like a thousand devils. 

The servant was an inexperienceé rustic, who 
had been but a few weeks in the service of the 
Commander, and he was unable to identify the 





bound for the East. Don Gonzalo’s remains 
were brought to Seville and interred with much 
solemnity in the church of the Franciscan mon- 
astery, where the house of Ulloa possessed a 
mortuary chapel, and of which order the only 
son of the late Commander was a superior; and 
after affording gossip and excitement for all Se- 
ville, the monstrous scandal gradually died away, 
and, if not forgotten, at least ceased to be a 
common subject of conversation. 

But there was one gloomy mind from which 
no time cquild etface the memory of Don Juan’s 
iniquities, there» was one chief member of the 
holy brotherhood of St. Francis from whose 
thoughts the fatal image of the murderer and 
seducer was only banished during the supreme 
service of the altar, and scarcely banished then. 

Father Onofrio of the Holy Sepulchre, whose 
name in the world had been Paez de Ulloa, 
cherished the memory of his father’s death and 
his sister’s disgrace as other men cherish the im- 
age of a lost love, or wasted wealth, or long 
departed happiness. By day and night his pray- 
ers arose to heaven, imploring justice from Him 
who claims the divine right {o avenge all earthly 
wrongs. ; 

**"“hou hast said ‘ Vengeance is mine,’” 
the monk. 


cried 
‘Surely Thou wilt not suffer this 











masked traveler, but had a kind of idea that it 
was no other than Don Juan Tenorio, who had 
@raciously sworn at him for a base-born dog 
more than once upon the occasion of his visits 
to Don Gonzalo. 


“The Commander's family were furious against 
the libertine, scarcely knowing whether to hate 
him most as the seducer of their kinswoman or 
as the murderer of their kinsman. Shame was 
new to their house, and was so much the more 
hitter to bear. They urged their wrongs in the 
ears of legal authority, and demanded that the 
seducer and assassin should be brought before 
the tribunal of justice; but as the duenna had 
contrived to disappear from Seville during the 
confusion that followed her employer's death, 
there Was no direct evidence against Don Juan 
fenorio. And besides this difficulty there was 
another in the fact that Don Juan was not to be | 
found. It was reported that he and his frail 
companion | 1 em! } 1 ‘a Js ,4a <e] | 
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libertine to go unpunished ; and if Thou needest 
an earthly instrument, behold, Thy servant is 
ready.” 

Months grew into years, and it seemed as if 
the brother's pleading were unheard at the su- 
preme tribunal. A marble effigy of the murder 
ed Commander was executed for the mortuary 
chapel in the church of the Franciscans, a noble 
image of the dead, ‘‘in his habit as he lived,” 
erect and sword in hand, as if standing guardian 
over the vault below, awfully lifelike in the ob- 
scurity of that solemn shrine. 

Three years had passed since Donna Octavia’s 
flight, and in all that time the Moorish villa on 
the banks of the Guadalquivir had been deserted 
by its master. Suddenly as he had disappeared 
Don Juan Tenorio came back to his native city ; 
and again his very name was a terror in all virtu- 
ous households, : 

He reappeared with a bold and dauntless 
front, expressed himself profoundly grieved to 
hear of Don Gonzalo’s death and his daughter's 
elopement, declared that he had quarreled with 
and parted from the damsel on the very day be 
fore her flight, having reason to suspect her of a 
low intrigue with one of the matadors of the cir- 
cus, and had left Seville quietly and alone im- 
mediately after this quarrel, since which depart 


ure he had heen traveling in the TIolv Land 
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The story was rendered somewhat plausible by 
the fact that a celebrated matador had disap- 
peared from Seville about the time of Donna 
Octavia’s flight; but the Sevillians were not the 
less convinced of Juan Tenorio’s guilt, and re- 
garded him with a gloomy interest as he stalked 
among them at bull-fight and festival, shunned 
yet admired, splendid and lonely. 

Unhappily the very fact of his evil reputation 
rendered him an object of interest in the eyes of 
foolish women; and from the hour of his return 
he grew bolder and more successful in crime. 
The rumor of his return and his new iniquities 
penetrated to the sombre retreat of the Francis- 
can monks, and Father Onofrio declared that 
the hour had come in which the offended ma- 
jesty of Heaven must be vindicated by an earth 
ly champion. ‘This blasphemous libertine, whose 
career was devastating as the progress of some 
dragon of fabulous story—this om meet sinner, 
whose rank enabled him to defy the law, and 
whose infidelity mocked the dangers of divine 
wrath—had come back to the scene of his guilty 
deeds, and had come to expiate them. , 

‘**'The hour has arrived,” said the superior, in 
solemn conference with the holy brotherhood, 
‘When the cowardice of venal man shrinks 
from the duty of chastising the high-born sin- 


ner—when the outraged law is powerless, it is 
time that the Church should assert its authority. 
This man is an incarnate vice, and it is the office 


of the Church to vanquish sin. Juan Tenorio 
must die.” 

The superior spoke with a tone of conviction 
that seemed inspiration, His pale care-worn 
face brightened with an awful 
might look the avenging angel, as he proclaims 
the doom of a sinner. 

** There should be no scandal,” faltered one of 
the brotherhood. ‘* The—deed—must he done 
secretly.” 

‘** The Church can keep her secrets and can an 
swer for her acts to God,” replied Father Onofrio, 
calmly. ‘‘ For the safety of Seville, for the glory 
of Heaven, it is expedient this man should perish. ” 

**And the means by which he shall die?” 
nervously interrogated Brother Ildefonzo, 

‘Leave the means to Heaven—and to me,” 

replied the superior. ‘*I want to put the ques 
tion of the righteousness of this deed to the vote. 
Let those of the brotherhood who are opposed to 
this act of justice hold up their hands,” 
a solemn silence of some minutes, 
during which Father Onofrio waited with calm 
inflexible countenance. No hand was uplifted, 
no voice pleaded for the abandoned libertine, 
Juan Tenorio. 
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‘* Enough,” said the superior; ‘‘ it is decided, 


Diximus.” 


The suppers and dances at the Moorish villa 
had been gayer than ever since Don Juan’s re- 
turn from his wanderings—unholy festivals, to 
which men and women stole between dusk arid 
midnight in a stealthy, secret manner, But to 
have partaken of one of those banquets was to 
be a lost creature in the sight of all good men 
and women, and over the gates of that barbaric 
paradise might have been written, ‘‘ Who enters 
here leaves honor and good name behind.” The 
distant flash of many lamps, the fitful sound of 
gay dance-music or snatches of song floating 
Sevilleward on the still night-air, were all that 
respectable people knew, or sought to know, of 
Don Juan Tenorio’s festivities. But ‘twas said 
the morning sun beheld the close of revelries 
more disgraceful than that fair orb had shone 
upon since Commodus and his venal favorites 
greeted the god of day with their drunken cho- 
rus of jubilee. 

It was at the close of one of these infamous 
orgies that Juan ‘Tenorio strolled alone on the 
broad terrace-walk, from which he looked across 
groves of orange and citron, myrtle and arbutus, 
to the fair winding river glorified by the morning 
sun, ‘The festival just ended had wearied and 
disappointed the giver of the feast. That dread 
hour had come in which th cup of pleasure be 
gins to pall upon the lips of the libertine, and in 
which for the first time he asks himself the fatal 
question, ** And is this happiness?” Is this all ? 
Is it to be always the same: lovely eyes with 
the same fond flattering looks, soft round arms 
wreathed in the same caresses; music and song 
as old as life itself; wines that have lost thei 
power to warm the blood; dances whose volup 
tuous enchantments have ceased to enchant; the 
mere dull mechanism of profligacy, the dreary 
coulisses of vice? ** Is this all that life has lett 
for me ?” cries the libertine, drearily. ‘* Oh for 
some intrigue which shall thrill every sense with 
the old fire ; something mysterious, awful, peril 
ous ; something which shall outstep the limits ot 
earthly bliss, and carry my jaded soul into the 
domain of the supernatural! I am weary of wo 
men. Is there no fair fallen angel among the 
ranks of the damned who will take pity on a soul 
as lost as her own ? 

**A packet for his highne 
rio, 

The address was so sudden as to 


Don Juan Teno 


em like an 
answer to that blasphemous invocation; bat it 
came only from a messenger who had approach 
ed the mmsing hidalgo with stealthy foot. He 
handed Don Juan a small packet, carefully sealed 
with a blank seal, bowed, and disappe red before 
there was time to interrogate him. 

The packet contained a letter and a miniature. 
Don Juan first examined the miniature. It was 
exquisitely painted, and it represented a lovelier 
face than any that Juan Tenorio had ever seen 
out of his dreams. Dark eyes of marvelous be 
witchment, parted lips of ripest crimson, and a 
smile that was of almost diabolical beauty. 

The letter was brief. ; 

** One who has long cherished your image, and 
watched your career, would fain see you alone 
If you are bold enough to venture an interview 
with a stranger, and in a place not often devot- 
ed to such meetings as you attend, come, two 
hours after midnight, to the Franciscan church, 
where you will be waited for in the chapel to the 
left of the high altar.” 

This was all. The writer made no allusion to 
the portrait ; but could Don Juan doubt that 
those feminine characters hers 
upon whose image he gazed with new hope and 
passion ? 

* A rendezvous two hours after midnight in a 
church!” exclaimed the hidalgo. ‘ This savors 
of the diabolic. Yes, fair fallen angel, I will 
come, though the foul fiend himself should 
make a third at our meeting. The church of 
the Franciscan monastery? It is surely there 
that Don Gonzalo was buried; yes, I 
ber.’ 





delicate were 


remem 


This association was scarcely an agreeable ore 
even to Don Juan, who held all things lighte? 
than his own pleasure ; but it in nowise deterred 
him from attending the rendezvous. He looked 
at the miniature twenty times during the day, 
wondering how it was he had never beheld the 
lovely original. 

There were no revels that night at the villa, 
and at one o'clock Don Juan left his house alone 
and on foot. It was a somewhat memorable de. 
parture ; for he was destined never again to cross 
that familiar threshold. 

The monastery of the Franciscans was situ 
ated in a dreary spot upon the outskirts of the 
city. Sevond lay the open country, wild and 
solitary. All was dark and silent, even in 1) 
city; but beyond those deserted streets and 
unspeakable gloom Iii 


and the unknown senor 


squares reigned an 
trigue affects darkne 
ita had chosen a moonless midnight for her a 
signation 

As the hidalgo approached the lofty walls of 
the monastery he wonder 
shonld gain admittance to the church at t 
dead hour of night Did the pious Franciscans 
leave thelr gates open for the faithful and the 
penitent all night long? ‘The customs of the 
pious were not familiar to Don Juan Tenorio, 
and he could not 

** Mv fallen angel has made all things smooth 
for me, no doubt,” he reflec ted. with an insolent 
** but 
post-midnight rendezvous 
church will suit my unknown mistress, I should 
have been better pleased had she chosen any 
that which hallows the ashes 


how he 
} 


began to 


iis 


answer this question 


smile : a church is a strange place for a 


and if nothing but a 


other fane tian 
of the Commander.” 

Ile was close under the walls by 
rhe western door of the churcl 
him Tt wns im umd he aw a faint lieht 


this time. 


stood before 
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burning within. He pushed the door open 
gently, and entered the sacred building with 
stealthy: steps. ‘There was no such feeling as 
fear in his mind, He was not even awe-strick- 
en by that solemn, time-halluwed solitude. He 
felt only a chill, unpleasant sense of repugnance 
to the place, and a vague sentiment of vexation 
against the folly of the fair one who had selected 
such a spot and such an hour. 

“She must be of a rank to render extreme 
caution necessary,” he thought, ‘‘or she would 
scarcely bring me to such a place.” 

He walked slowly along the southern aisle, 
looking to the right and the left. Solitary ta- 
pers burned dimly before the images of Virgin 
und saints. No living creature was to be seen 
within the solemn precincts. ‘The cautious foot- 
steps of Don Juan Tenorio sounded loud upon 
the broad stone flags, beneath which reposed the 
ashes of many a patient brother whose feet had 
paced them living. 

The chapel to the left of the high altar was in 
deepest shadow, Don Juan’s footsteps quick- 
ened as he drew near that appointed spot. His 
heart beat loud and fast with the old eagerness 
for triumph and conquest. He entered the 
chapel and stood face to face with—Don Gon- 
zalo de Ulloa. 

It was only the Commander’s statue, the noble 
marble eftigy of that murdered gentleman, which 
confronted Don Juan, sword in hand, with— 
but that was a trick of light and shadow—a 
vengeful frown upon its lifeless brow. 

é*St. Jago! if this be meant for a jest, the 
senorita shall pay dearly for it,” muttered Don 
Juan, when he recovered his breath. 

Hie turned his back on the statue and the 
mortuary chapel, and looked along the shadowy 
aisles in search of the person who had summon- 
ed him. 

At an insignificant door in the opposite aisle 
he saw a slight black-robed figure beckoning to 
him with uplifted hand. He crossed the church, 
and followed this figure through the open door 
into the grounds of the monastery. Here he 
would fain have arrested the black-robed stran- 
ger; but the unknown kept in advance of him, 
and pointed onward with commanding gesture, 

‘They crossed a cypress grove and entered a 
small inclosure surrounded by high walls. It 
was the ground which had been used as a 
burial-place for the brotherhood since the v: ults 
below the church had been filled. 

Here Juan ‘Tenorio saw a group of monks en- 
circling an open grave. ‘The scene was illu- 
mined by torches stuck in the newly-dug earth, 
that made a bank upon one side of the grave; 
and the picture had something of the diabolic in 
the fitful glare of torch-light. 

“if this be a jest,” cried Don Juan, ‘‘it is a 
sorry one, and the Franciscans shall answer to 
the king for such an insult to one of the noblest 
among his servants.” 

He grasped the loose garment of his unknown 
guide, who turned toward him with uplifted 
hood, and showed him the boyish countenance 
of a young novice. 

* Jv is no jest,” said one of the hooded monks, 
in a voice that was strangely familiar to the lib- 
ertine; ** you have been summoned hither, Don 
Juan Tenorio, to expiate your many crimes.” 

** Before what tribunal ¢” 

“The tribunal of the Church. When a sin- 
ner of your rank outrages Heaven and man, and 
deties the laws of his country, it is time that a 
superior power should take upon itself the pun- 
isliment of his iniquities. It is better that one 
man should perish than that the souls of many 

hould be destroyed. You have been the in- 
carnate scourge of your native city; you have 
sinned with an impunity that is a lasting witness 
against the cowardice of your fellow-citizens ; 
but you shall do evil no more, Prepare your- 
self for death, guilty brother; your grave is 
ready.” 

Don Juan drew his sword; but a strong hand 
snatched the weapon from his grasp and flung 
it to the bottom of that dismal yawning grave. 
Other hands seized him at the same instant, and 
bound his arms to his sides with rope. Bound 
hus, amidst that circle of solemn, black-robed 
tigures, the sinner knew that he was doomed. 

* You are allowed half an hour to prepare for 
death,” said the calm voice of the superior. 
** Kneel, brother, and pray that your guilty soul 
may be finally purified in the flames of purga- 
**T believe as much in purgatory as I believe 
in heaven or hell,” answered Don Juan, ** and 
have no breath to waste in prayer. I conclude 
this performance is some priestly practical joke, 
a stratagem for the extortion of money. If 
it be the latter, you had better name the price 
of my liberty at once. I am prepared to be lib- 
eral, and I deserve to pay dearly for my credu- 
lity in coming here at the behest of a lady who 
exists-—” 

**Quly in a picture of Joseph’s Temptation, 
by Leonardo da Vinci, from which one of our 
brotherhood, skilled in miniature-painting, copied 
the head of Potiphar’s wife. We knew the style 
of beauty calculated to attract Don Juan Tenorio,” 
suid the superior, ‘‘ Once more, wretched man, 
I tell you this is no jest, but solemn earnest ; no 
trick to extort money, but a tribunal to execute 
summary justice on a villain, And in order that 
you may believe this the more easily, know that 
I, who within these sacred walls am called Fa- 
ther Onofrio of the Holy Sepulchre, bore, in the 
world from which 1 have withdrawn myself, the 
nume of Paez de Ulloa, only son of the man you 












or 


murdered, and brother of the woman you se- 
duced.—Now let the Lies Ira be sung, and the 
sinner prepare for death.” 


The solemn hymn was chanted, the funeral 
service was performed. Juan Tenorio stood by, 
motionless as the statue of the Commander in 
the mortuary chapel. White as that marble 
ellgy was the face of the condemned, but the 





haughty lip curved in a defiant sneer, as if in 
scorn of death itself. 

The coffin was brought forward to the brink 
of the grave, and the victim was lifted in the 
arms of four stalwart monks and laid living in 
| that last habitation of mortality. 

**We would not inflict unnecessary torture 
even on such a criminal,” said Father Onoftio ; 
‘*a draught has been prepared which will shorten 
the pangs of death. Brother Ignatius, let the 
cup be offered to the lips of the condemned.” 

A monk advanced with a metal goblet in his 
hand, knelt by the side of the coffin, and offered 
the vessel to the lips of Don Juan. He drained 
it in silence. ‘This being done, the lid of the 
coffin was adjusted and nailed down by two other 
monks, and then the funeral service proceeded. 

The first faint streak of day glimmered in the 
east as the last shovelful of earth was thrown 
into the grave; and in that faint morning light 
the procession of monks moved with slow and sol- 
emn step from the busial-ground. A bird began 
its gay carol as they crossed the monastic garden, 
beneath the dark cypress avenue, and the bell 
for matins sounded from the gray church-tower. 


The disappearance of Juan Tenorio was the 
subject of much wonderment to the Sevillians ; 
but their wonder was speedily changed into hor- 
ror upon the arising of a strange rumor as to the 
manner of his death. 

It seemed that Don Juan had gone at mid- 
night to the church of the Franciscans, and had 
there insulted the statue of the Commander, Don 
Gonzalo, And lo, horror of horrors! the statue 
had been endowed with life and motion, and had 
invited the insulter to mortal combat; which 
ghastly challenge being accepted, the effigy had 
led the way to a waste place beyond the convent 
garden, and suddenly a great chasm in the earth 
had opened, and Juan Tenorio was devoured 
alive. 

This story was vouched for by the monks of 
the Franciscan monastery, certain members of 
that holy brotherhood having witnessed the awful 
doom of the profligate. And on such indisputable 
evidence the story of Don Juan passed into the 
records of Seville, a never-to-be-forgotten legend 
of human guilt and supernatural retribution. 





THAT BOY OF NORCOTT'S. 


CHAPTER IX. 
MADAME CLEREMONT. 


From that day forth I received no tidings of 
my mother. Whether my own letters reached 
her or not I could not tell; and though I en- 
treated Madame Cleremont, who was now my 
confidant in every thing, to aid me in learning 
where my mother was, she declared that the task 
was beyond her; and at last, as time went over, 
my anxieties became blunted and my affections 
dulled. The life I was leading grew to have such 
a hold upon me, and was so full of its own varied 
interests, that—with shame I say it—I actually 
forgot the very existence of her to whom I owed 
any trace of good, or honest, or truthful, that 
Was in me. 

The house in which I was living was a finish- 
ing school for every sort of dissipation, and all 
who frequented it were people who only lived for 
pleasure. Play of the highest kind went on un- 
ceasingly, and large sums were bandied about 
from hand to hand as carelessly as if all were 
men of fortune and indifferent to heavy losses. 

A splendid mode of living, sumptuous dinners, 
a great retinue, and perfect liberty to the guests, 
drew around us that class who, knowing well that 
they have no other occupation than self-indul- 
gence, throw an air of languid elegance over vice, 
which your vulgar sinner, who has only intervals 
of wickedness, knows nothing of; and this, be it 
said passingly, is, of all sections of society, the 
most seductive and dangerous to the young: for 
there are no outrages to taste among these peo- 
ple, they violate no decencies, they shock no 
principles. If they smash the tables of the law 
it is in kid gloves, and with a delicious odor of 
Ess bouquet about them. ‘The Cleremonts lived 
at the Villa. Cleremont managed the household, 
and gave the orders for every thing. Madame 
received the company and did the honors; my 
father lounging about like an unoccupied guest, 
and actually amused, as it seemed, by his own 
unimportance. Hotham had gone to sea; but 
Eccles remaiied, if name, as my tutor; but we 
rarely met, save at meal-times, and his manner 
to me was almost slavish in subserviency, and 
with a habit of flattery that, even young as I was, 
revolted me. 

**Isn’t that your charge, Eccles?” I once heard 
an old gentleman ask him; and he replied, ** Yes, 
my lord; but Madame Cleremont has succeeded 
me. It is she is finishing him.” 

And they both laughed heartily at the joke. 
There was, however, this much of truth in the 
speech, that I lived almost entirely in her so- 
| ciety. We sang together ; she called me Cheru- 
bino, and taught me all the pages’ songs in Mo- 
zart or Rossini; and we rode out together, or 
read or walked in company. Nor was her in- 
fluence over me such as might effeminate me. 
On the contrary, it was ever her aim to give me 
manly tastes and ambitions. She laid great stress 
on my being a perfect swordsman and a pistol- 
shot, over and over telling me that a conscious 
skill in arms gives a man immense coolness in 
every question of difference with other men; and 
she would add, ‘* Don’t fall into that John Bull 
blunder of believing that dueling is gone out be- 
cause they «. \ike the practice in England. ‘The 
world is happily larger than the British Islands.” 

Little sneers like this at England, sai:casms on 
English prudery, English reserve, or Fuglish dis- 
trustfulness, were constantly dropping from her, 








and I grew up to believe that, while genuine sen- 
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timent and unselfish devotion lived on one side 
of the Channel, a decorous hypocrisy had its home 
on the other. 

Now she would contrast the women of Balzac’s 
novels with the colder nonentities of English 
fiction; and now she would dwell on traits of 
fascination in the sex which our writers either 
did not know of or were afraid to touch on. ‘‘ It 
is entirely the fault of your Englishwomen,” she 
would say, ‘‘ that the men invariably fall victims 
to foreign seductions. Circe always sings with 
a bronchitis in the North;” and though I but 
dimly saw what she pointed at then, I lived to 
perceive her meaning more fully. 

As for my father, I saw little of him, but in 
that little he was always kind and good-natured 
with me. He would quiz me about my lessons, 
as though I were the tutor, and Eccles the pupil ; 
and ask me how he got on with his Aristophanes 
or his Homer? He talked to me freely about 
the people who came to the house, and treated 
me almost as an equal. All this time he behaved 
to Madame with a reserve that was perfectly 
chilling, so that it was the rarest thing in the 
world for the three of us to be together. 

“IT don’t think you like papa,” said I once to 
her, in an effusion of confidence. ‘I am sure 
you don’t like him!” 

** And why do you think so?” asked she, with 
the faintest imaginable flush on her pale cheek. 

While I was puzzling myself what to answer, 
she said; 

**Come now, Cherubino, what you really meant 
to say was, I don’t think papa likes you!” 

Though I never could have made so rude a 
speech, its truth and force struck me so palpably 
that I could not answer. 

** Well,” cried she, with a little laugh, ‘‘ he is 
very fond of Monsieur Cleremont, and that ought 
always to be enough for Madame Cleremont. 
Do you know, Cherubino, it’s the rarest thing in 
life for a husband and wife to be liked by the 
same ple. There is in conjugal life some 
beautiful little ingredient of discord that sets the 
two partners to the compact at opposite poles, 
and gives them separate followings. I mustn’t 
distract you with the theory, I only want you to 
see why liking my husband is sufficient reason for 
not caring for me.” 

Now, as I liked her exceedingly, and felt 
something very near to hatred for Monsieur 
Cleremont, I accepted all she said as incontesti- 
ble truth. Still I grieved over the fact that papa 
was not of my own mind, and did not see her 
and all her fascinations as I did. 

There is something indescribably touching in 
the gentle sadness of certain buoyant bright na- 
tures. Like the low notes in a treble voice, there 
is that that seems to vibrate in our hearts at a 
most susceptible moment, and with the force of 
an unforeseen contrast; and it was thus that, in 
her graver times, she won over me an ascendency, 
and inspired an interest which, had I been other 
than a mere boy, had certainly been love. 

Perhaps I should not have been even conscious, 
as I was, of this sentiment, if it were not for the 
indignation I felt at Cleremont’s treatment of 
her. Over and over again my temper was pushed 
to its last limit by his brutality and coarseness. 
Ilis tone was a perpetual sneer, and his wife sel- 
dom spoke before him without his directing to- 
ward her a sarcasm or an impertinence. ‘This 
was especially remarkable if she uttered any sen- 
timent at all elevated, when his banter would be 
ushered in with a burst of derisive laughter. 

Nothing could be more perfect than the way 
she bore these trials. There was no assumed 
martyrdom ; no covert appeal for sympathy ; no 
air of suffering asking for protection. No! 
whether it came as ridicule er rebuke, she ac- 
cepted it gently and good-humoredly ; trying, 
when she could, to turn it off with a laugh, or 
when too grave for that, bearing it with quiet 
forbearance. 

I often wondered why my father did not check 
these persecutions, for they were such, and very 
cruel ones too; but he scarcely seemed to notice 
them, or if he did it would be by a smile, far 
more like enjoyment of Cleremont’s coarse wit 
than reprehending or reproving it. 

**T wonder how that woman stands it,” I once 
overheard Hotham say to Eccles; and the other 
replied : 

**] don't think she does stand it. I mistake 
her much if she is as forgiving as she looks.” 

Why do I recall these things? why do I dwell 
on incidents and passages which had no actual 
bearing-ov. my own destiny? Only because they 
serve to show the terrible school in which I was 
brought up; the mingled dissipation, splendor, 
indolence, and passion in which my boyhood was 
passed. Surrounded by men of reckless habits, 
and women but a mere shade better, life pre- 
sented itself to me as one series of costly pleas- 
ures, dashed only with such disappointments as 
loss at play inflicted, or some project of intrigue 
baffled or averted. 

“If that boy of Norcott’s isn’t a scamp he 
must be a most unteachable young rascal,” said 
an old colonel once to Eccles on the croquet- 
ground. 

** He has had great opportunities,” said Eccles, 
as he sent off his ball, ‘* and, so far as I see, neg- 
lected none of them.” 

**You were his tutor, I think,” said the other 
with a laugh. 

** Yes, till Madame Cleremont took my place.” 

‘*T'll not say it was the worst thing could have 
happened him. I wish it had been a woman had 
spoiled me. Eh, Eccles, possibly you may have 
some such misgivings yourself?” 

‘“*T was never corrupted,” said the other, with 
gaa gravity whose hypocrisy was palpa- 

e. 

I meditated many and many a time over these 
few words, and they suggested to me the first at- 
tempt I ever made to know something about my- 
self and my own nature, 

Those stories of Balzac’s, those wonderful pic- 








tures of passionate life, acquired an immense 
hold upon me, from the very character of my own 
existence. ‘That terrific game of temper against 
temper, mind against mind, and heart against 
heart, of which I read in these novels, I was dai- 
ly witnessing in what went on around me, and I 
amused myself by giving the names of the char- 
acters in these fictions to the various persons of 
our society. 

**Tt is a very naughty little world we live in at 
this house, Digby,” said Madame to me one day 
‘* but you'd be surprised to find what a very vul- 
gar thing is the life of people in general, and that 
if you want the sensational or even the pictorial 
in existence, you'll have to pay for it in some 
compromise of principle.” 

“I know mamma wouldn't like to live here,” 
said I, half sullenly. 

**Oh, mamma!” cried she, with a laugh, and 
then suddenly checking herself: ‘*No, Digby, 
you are quite right. Mamma would be shocked 
at our doings; not that they are so very wicked 
in themselves as that, to one of her quiet ways, 
they would seem so.” : 

**Mamma is very good. I never knew any 
one like her,” stammered I ont. : 

**'That’s quite true, my dear bey. She is all 
that you say, but one may be too good, just as he 
may be too generous or too confiding; and it is 
well to remember that there are a number of ex- 
cellent things one would like to be if they could 
afford them; but the truth is, Digby, the most 
costly of all things are virtues.” 

**Oh, do not say that!” cried I, eagerly. 

“Yes, dear, I must say it. Monsieur Clere- 
mont and I have always been very poor, and we 
never permitted ourselves these luxuries, any more 
than we kept a great house and a fine equipage, 
and so we economize in our morals, as in our 
means, doing what rich folk might call little shab- 
binesses; but on the whole managing to live, and 
not unhappily either.” 

* And papa?” 

** Papa has a fine estate, wants for nothing 
and can give himself every good quality he has a 
fancy for.” 

** By this theory, then, it is only rich people 
are good ?” 

** Not exactly. I would rather state it thus— 
the rich are as good as they like to be; the poor 
are as good as they're able.” 

**What do you say then to Mr. Eccles—he's 
not rich, and 1’m sure he’s good ?” 

**Poor Mr. Eccles!” said she, with a merry 
laughter, in which a something scornful mingled, 
and she hurried away. 





CHAPTER X. 
PLANNING PLEASURE, 

Ir was my father’s pleasure to celebrate my 
fifteenth birthday with great splendor. ‘The whole 
house was to be thrown open: and not only the 
house, but the conservatory and the grounds were 
to be illuminated. The festivities were to com- 
prise a grand dinner and a reception afterward, 
which was to become a ball, as if by an im- 
promptu. 

As the society of the Villa habitually was made 
up of a certain number of intimates, relieved from 
time to time by such strangers as were present- 
ed, and as my father never dined out, or went 
into the fashionable world of the place, it was 
somewhat of a bold step at once to invite a num- 
ber of persons with whom he had no more than 
bowing acquaintance, and to ask to his table 
ministers, envoys, court officials, and grand cham- 
berlains for the first time. It was said, I know 
not how truthfully, that Cleremont did his ut- 
most to dissuade him from the project at first, by 
disparaging the people for whom he was putting 
himself to such cost, and finding this line of no 
avail, by openiy saying that what between the 
refusals of some, the excuses of others, and the 
actual absence of many whose presence he was 
led to expect, my father was storing up for him- 
self an amount of disappointment and outrage 
that would drive him half desperate, It was not, 
of course, very easy to convey this to my father. 
It could only be done by a dropping word or a 
half-expressed doubt. And when the time came 
to make out the lists and issue the invitations, no 
real step had been taken to turn him from his 
plan. 

The same rumor which ascribed to Cleremont 
the repute of attempting to dissuade my father 
from his project attributed to Madame Clere- 
mont a most eager and warm advocacy of the 
intended féte. From the marked coldness and 
reserve, however, which subsisted between my 
father and her, it was too difficult to imagine in 
what way her influence could be exercised. 

And for my own part, though I heard the list 
of the company canvassed every day at luncheon, 
and discussed at dinner, I don’t remember an oc- 
casion where Madame ever uttered a word of re- 
mark, or even a suggestion in the matter. Hoth- 
am, who had come back on a short leave, was 
full of the scheme. With all a sailor's love of 
movement and bustle, he mixed himself up with 
every detail of it. He wrote to Paris and Lon- 
don for all the delicacies of the ‘*comestible” 
shops. He established *‘ estafettes” on every side 
to bring in fresh flowers and fruit; with his own 
hands he rigged out tents and marquees for thie 
regimental bands, which were to be stationed in 
different parts of the grounds; and all the de- 
vices of Bengal-lights and fire-works he took into 
his especial charge. 

Indeed, Nixon told me that his functions did 
not stop here, but that he had charged himself 
with the care of Madame Cleremont’s toilet, for 
whom he had ordered the most splendid ball- 
dress Paris could produce. ‘* Naturally, Master 
Digby, it is Sir Roger pays,” added he; ‘* and 
perhaps one of these days he'll be surprised to 
find that diamond loops and diamond bouquets 
should figure in a milliner’s bill. But as she is 
to receive the company, of course it’s all right.” 
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«* And why does Mr. Cleremont seem to dis- 
like it all so much ?” asked I. - 

“¢ Chiefly, I believe, because she likes it.” And 
then, as though he had said more than he in- 
tended, he added, ** Oh, it’s easy to see he likes 
to keep this house as much his own as he can. 
ile doesn’t want Sir Roger to have other people 
about him. He’s almost the master here now ; 
but if your father begins to mix with the world, 
and have strangers here, Cleremont’s reign would 
soon be over.” a! 

‘Though there was much in this speech to sug- 
gest thought and speculation, nothing in it struck 
me so forcibly as the impertinence of calling Mr. 
Cleremont, Cleremont, and it was all I could do 
to suppress the rebuke that was on my lips. 

‘If your father comes through for a thousand 
pounds, Sir,” continued he, *‘ I'll say he’s lucky. 
If Sir Roger would leave it to one person to give 
the orders—I don’t mean myself—though by right 
it is my business; instead of that, there’s the cap- 
tain sending for this, and Cleremont for the other, 
and you'll see there will be enough for three en- 
tertainments when it’s all over. Could you just 
say a word to him, Sir?” 

“Not for the world, Nixon. Papa is very 
kind to me, and good-natured, but I'll not risk 
anv liberty with him; and what’s more, I'd be 
right sorry to call Mr. Cleremont, Cleremont be- 
fore him, as you have done twice within the last 
five minutes.” 

‘* Lord bless you, Master Digby! I’ve known 
him these fifteen years. I knew him when he 
came out, just a boy like, to Lord Colthorpe’s 
embassy. He and I is like pals.” 

“*You have known me also as a boy, Nixon,” 
said I, haughtily; ‘‘and yet, I promise you, I'll 
not permit you to speak ef me as Norcott when 
I am a man.” 

‘*No fear of that, Sir, you may depend on’t,” 
said he, with humility; but there was a malicious 
twinkle in his eye, and a firm compression of the 
lip, as he withdrew, that did not leave my mind 
the whole day after. Indeed, I recognized that 
his face had assumed the self-same look of inso- 
lent familiarity it wore when he spoke of Clere- 
mont. 

The evening of that day was passed filling up 
the cards of invitation—a process which amused 
me greatly, affording, as it did, a sort of current 
critique on the persons whose names came up for 
notice, and certainly, if I were to judge of their 
eligibility only by what I heard of their charac- 
ters, I might well feel amazed why they were 
singled out for attentions. ‘They were marquises 
and counts, however, chevaliers of various or- 
ders, grand cordons and **hautes charges,” so 
that their trespasses or their shortcomings had 
all been enacted in the world of good society, 
and with each other as accomplices or victims. 
There were a number of contingencies, too, at- 
tached to almost every name. ‘There must be 
high play for the Russian envoy, flirting for the 
French minister's wife, iced drinks for the Amer- 
icans, and scandal and Ostend oysters for every 
body. ‘There was scarcely a good word for any 
one, and yet the most eager anxiety was ex- 
pressed that they would all come. Immense 
precautions had been taken to fix a day when 
there was nothing going on at court or in the 
court circle. It was difficult to believe that 
pleasure could be planned with such heart-burn- 
ing and bitterness. There was scarcely a detail 
that did not come associated with something that 
reflected on the morals or the manners of the 
dear friends we were entreating to honor us; and 
for the life of me I did not know why such pains 
were taken to secure the presence of people for 
whom none had a good wish nor a single kindly 
thought. 

My father took very little part in the discussion ; 
he sat there with a sort of proud indifference, as 
though the matter had little interest for him, and 
if a doubt were expressed as to the likelihood of 
this or that person's acceptance, he would super- 
ciliously break in with, ‘‘ He'll come, Sir; I'll 
answer for that. I have never yet played to 
empty benches.” 

This vain and haughty speech dwelt in my 
mind for many a day, and showed me how my 
father deemed that it was not his splendid style 
of living, his exquisite dinners, and his choice 
wines that drew guests around him, but his own 
especial qualities as host and entertainer. 

‘* But that it involves the bore of an audience, 
I'd ask the King; I could give him some Cha- 
teau d’Yquem very unlike his own, and such as, 
I'll venture to say, he never tasted,” said he, af- 
fectedly. 

**So you are going to bring out the purple 
seal ?” cried Cleremont. 

**T might for royalty, Sir; but not for such 
people as I read of in that list there.” 

**Why, here are two dukes with their duch- 
esses, marquises and counts by the score, half a 
dozen ministers plenipotentiary, and a perfect 
cloud of chamberlains and court swells.” 

**They'd cut a great figure, I've no doubt, 
Hotham, on the quarter-deck of the Thunder 
Bomb, where you eke out the defects of a bad 
band with a salute from your big guns, and give 
your guests the national anthem when they want 
Champagne. Oh dear, there’s no snob like a 
Sailor!” 

“Well, if they’re. not good enough for you, 
why the devil do you ask them ?” cried Hotham, 
sturdily. 

“Sir, if I were to put such a question to my- 
self I might shut up my house to-morrow!” And 
with this very uncourteous speech he arose and 
left the room. 

We continued, however, to fill in the cards of 
invitation and address the envelopes, but with 
little inclination to converse, and none whatever 
to refer to what had passed. 





** There,” cried Cleremont, as he checked off 
the list. ‘* That makes very close on seven hun- 
dred. I take it I may order supper for six hun- | 
dred.” Then turning half fiercely to me, he | 
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added, *‘ Do you know, youngster, that all this 
tomfoolery is got up for you? It is by way of 
celebrating your birthday we're going to turn 
the house out of the windows !” 

**T suppose my father has that right, Sir.” 

** Of course he has, just as he world have the 
right to make a ruin of the place to-morrow if he 
liked it; but I don’t fancy his friends would be 
the better pleased with him for his amiable ec- 
centricity; your father pushes our regard for 
him very far sometimes.” 

** I'll tell him to be more cautious, Sir, in fu- 
ture,” said I, moving toward the door. 

“Do so,” said he. ‘** Good-night.” 

T had scarcely taken my bedroom candle when 
I felt a hand on my shoulder: I turned and saw 
Madame Cleremont standing very pale and in 
great agitation at my side. ‘Oh, Digby,” said 
she, “‘don’t make that man your enemy what- 
ever you do; he is more than a match for you, 
poor child!” She was about to say more when 
we heard voices in the corridor, and she burried 
away and left me. 


A COUNTRY PASTOR IN NORWAY. 


Ir has been the good fortune of the writer of 
the following sketch to see a good deal of the 
Norwegian clergy in their country homes; and 
as their parishes, their mode of life, their habits 
and tastes differ so essentially from those of our 
country clergy, it has occurred to him that a 
brief account of the same might not be without 
interest. 

Extending over so many degrees of latitude, 
with such a large sea-board, and abounding with 
such enormous tracts of forest-land, and mount- 
ains and valleys, it will readily be seen that the 
life of a pastor in many of these differs material- 
ly from that in others. Thus, a description of 
a pestor’s life in a mountainous district would by 
no means hold good for a parish on the western 
coast, where he has constantly to contend against 
the fierce storms of the A‘lantic, while visiting 
some of his island flock; whereas, in the former 
he has, at least in winter-time, almost daily to 
face the snow and the ice, undertake iong jour- 
neys in the piercing cold, sometimes in a sledge, 
but most generally on snow ské (skates). The 
ski are long, narrow pieces of seasoned wood, 
furnished with a loop in the middie of each, into 
which the Uber, or runner, inserts his foot. By 
means of a pole in his hands, wherewith to guide 
his course, a clever runner Can travel easily eight 
or nine miles an hour on level ground ; while the 
velocity with which he can descend an almost 
perpendicular mountain-side, and the skill with 
which he avoids the rocks and trees in his way, 
against which, if he were to stumble, death 
would probably be the result, are wonderful to 
behold. It seems strange to speak of a congre- 
gation skating in this manner to church; but 
such is often, nay, generally, the case in winter- 
time, when the snow lies at an incredible depth ; 
and, stranger still, what is also of frequent oc- 
currence, to think of the pastor, too, skating to 
the house of God. I witnessed a sight one Sun- 
day, a few years ago, which has made an inef- 
faceable impression on my mind. Let me trv 
to sketch it. It was a clear bright Sunday; the 
thermometer degrees below zero, I fear to say 
how many; but so still and calm that the excess- 
ive cold was not only endurable, but positively 
enjoyable. I was staying with a pastor in a 
mountain parish, and the church was but a little 
distance from the parsonage-house. 

**You will see a strange sight, I think, to- 
day,” said my host, as we were preparing to set 
out to church, which was close by. ‘There was 
another district church, about thirty miles off, 
on the other side the mountain, I should state, 
where duty was only held in the summer months, 
and that only monthly. And indeed it was a 
Strange sight. Far off in the distance, I could 
discern a number of objects moving swiftly down 
a mountain-slope—there were about thirty or 
forty, as far as I could make out, in all. What 
they were, I could not at first conceive, but pres- 
ently they again came into view, and I could see 
that they were men, women, and children, of all 
ages and sizes. It was christening Sunday, and 
several of the women were carrying their infants 
on their backs in an ingeniously contrived kind 
of basket, without apparently suffering any in- 
convenience, 

In the far north, indeed, my host informed 
me, the Lapps, who are very skillful ‘‘ runners,” 
and punctilious in the discharge of their religious 
duties, bury their children in the snow outside 
the church, while they, the parents, attend the 
service. Do not start, reader! The reason is, 
that their cries might disturb the congregation ; 
and it is far warmer for them underneath the 
snow, wrapped up in a pelts, or skin, than in 
the church. A trusty dog is stationed near 
them, to keep off the wolves, should any be 
prowling about in the neighborhood. 

Let me now introduce the reader to a parish 
in Valders, in the southern part of the country. 
I conceal the name; but those who are as inti- 
mately acquainted with that part of Norway as 
I am myself may perchance recognize it from 
my description. Should they do so, I feel con- 
fident that its worthy pastor will not feel annoyed 
with me for bringing his habitat so prominently 
forward. It is a large parish to manage, meas- 
uring as it does twenty-five miles from one ex- 
tremity to the other. It consists of a narrow 
valley, along the bottom of which runs the beau- 
tiful Begna River, while its sides are bounded 
by lofty mountains on either side. ‘Toward its 
northern part the valley widens out, and the 
mountain-sides are not of such imposing height 
or steepness as in the southern part. Hereabouts 
live the greater number of the parishioners ; and 
here, too, far up in the forest-tracts which cover 
the mountain-tops, the bear would find a safe 
and secure retreat were any hunter less daring 





and less skillful than a Valders jager to seck him 
in his lair. 

The parsonage-house consists, as is usually the 
case in Norway, of four or five detached wooden 
houses, each of which has its respective use. 
There are five churches in this parish, three of 
which are situated in the main valley, while the 
two others lie at a considerable distance off in 
remote mountain defiles. ‘The two most north- 
erly churches are not more than four miles apart; 
but between are lofty and rugged heights, the 
like of which are scarcely to be found in any 
other part of the land. ‘To the other two main 
churches, it is respectively fifteen and twenty 
miles from the parsonage. ‘Though the present 
pastor keeps what is termed a eaped/an, or curate, 
it is impossible that divine service can be per- 
formed in all the above churches; indeed, 
church, famous for a bear-story connected with 
it, only sees its pastor four or five times a year. 
House-to-house visitation in such a widely extend- 
ed parish is, of course, an impossibility, rendered, 
in this case, still more impossible from the J wge 
number of souls—about seven thousand—it con- 
tains. But though this be the case, what with 
so many churches on his hands, and such a large 
parish to see after, the poor pastor and his capel- 
lan are very hard worked. 

There are, I believe, fourteen fixed schools in 
the parish; while in the forest and mountain 
districts, in lonely farm-houses, in out-of-the-way 
parts, the education of the children is attended to 
by traveling teachers, ‘The supervision of these 
forms one of the most arduous duties a pastor has 
to fulfill, especially as in Norway education is com- 
pulsory, and parents are severely punished if their 
children do not frequent the schools when they 
have arrived at the age of nine, unless, of course, 
bad health, insanity, or other natural causes ren- 
der it an impossibility. In the fixed school, be- 
sides reading, writing, and religious instruction, 
the history and geography of Norway, and arith- 
metic, are taught. Each spring the pastor has 
to inspect every school in his parish, and to sat- 
isfy himself, after a strict examination of the 
scholars, that the teachers have fulfilled their 
duties duly, 

During the winter months his time is oceu- 
pied by preparing candidates for confirmation ; 
for confirmation is, or rather till recently was, 
compulsory in every member of the Norwegian 
Church. The candidates are obliged to attend 
twice a week, for three or four hours at a time, 
to receive instruction, either at the parsonage- 
house or at some other convenient place. The 
education of the poorer classes is free; while 
that of the better classes costs but a trifling sum, 
as the schoolmasters’ salaries, etc., are defrayed 
by an ‘‘education-tax.” 

When the pastor went to preach in the two 
distant churches of his parish he always left 
home on the Saturday afternoon, seldom return- 
ing till the following Tuesday or Wednesday, so 
as to give himself time for visiting any sick pa- 
rishioners. In addition to his spiritual duties, a 
Norwegian pastor must also be something of a 
doctor, for medical men in country districts are 
few and far between. My host never went any 
where without his medicine-chest; while his 
wife’s time was not a little occupied in adminis- 
tering to the wants of the sick nearer home. 

Whatever time the pastor may have over after 
having discharged the above-described duties, he 
usually devotes to the management of his farm, 
which he generally prefers to retain in his own 
hands instead of letting it. My friend’s farm 
happened to be rather a small one in comparison 
to the size of his parish. 

And TioW as regards the diversions and amuse- 
ments of a country pastor's life. Naturally, in a 
Jjeld or mountain parish, far away from any 
town, and shut out from intercourse with edu- 
cated people, these must needs be few and sim- 
ple in their nature, Still, in the summer months, 
there are visits to make and receive; acquaint- 
ances from Christiania dropping in, in order to 
enjoy some of the fine shooting and fishing with 
which Valders abounds, Winter is the trying 
time. Not only do the wildness of the scene and 
the monotony of the snow-covered earth have a 
depressing effect upon the’frame, but social in- 
tercourse becomes rarer, visits more seldom, and 
every one thinks of keeping the cold out, rather 
than of pleasure-making; and yet the winter 
evenings are by no means devoid of pleasure. 
In a country parsonage-house the time is occu- 
pied partly in reading aloud, in studying, in 
music, etc.; and last, but not least, in enjoying 
supper, that happy meal; after which, maybe, 
a rubber of whist and a pipe, and then to bed 
beneath a quilt of eider-down. 

Need I say that post-day is always considered 
a red-letter day in a country parsonage-house ? 








HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


We may expect the height of the skating season 
about the time of Christmas and New-Year's. To be 
sure heavy snow-storms may again interfere, and 
pleasure-loving New York he obliged to solace itself 
with the merry jingling of sleigh-bells ; yetevery body 
who knows by experience the fascinations of skating 
longs for the snapping cold days in which the Old 
Year usually steps shiveringly out and the bright New 
Year comes dancing in. 

The Central Park Commissioners can not make ice, 
but they have given Jack Frost every opportunity to 
exercise his skill to the uttermost. And when he has 
done his best they will do their best to keep the ponds 
in good skating condition—a matter of no little care 
and expense. Winter houses for refreshment and rest 
have been erected near tue Park ponds, as in former 
seasons; and with every cold snap there will bearush 
Park-ward. A novelty for New Yorkers this season 
is the Empire Skating Rink, on Third Avenue and 
Sixty-third Street; and it will doubtless be a very 
good substitute for some of the private ponds in the 
upper part of the city, which have been fashionably 
patronized in seasons past, but are now overrun with 
brick and mortar. This new rink is 170 feet wide and 
350 feet long. The inclosed shallow lake of water is 
126 feet in width and 290 in length, Between six and 








seven hundred gas jets illuminate the interior; there 
is a gallery for a baud of music, and comfortable seai 

for spectators; moreover, there are plenty of refre-h- 
ment rooms, This skating rink is said to be the larv- 
est and most perfect building of the kind in the coun 

try. A-similar one is now being constructed iv Phila- 
delphia; also, an immense rink will be finished in 
Brooklyn about Christmas. It is 124 feet by 200, and 
will have an ice surface of something like 90 by 170 
feet. There is, moreover, a new rink in Jersey City. 
With these additional accommodations for skating 
the youthful lovers of this exhilarating amusement 
will probably enjoy more this season than ever before. 

The design of the New England Christian Temper- 
ance Convention, which was recently held in Boston, 
was to create a deeper interest in the temperance 
question among the people and in the churches, and 
to show how the moral and religious circles of New 
England in general, and Massachusetts in particular, 
looked upon the subject in point of law, All but one 
member of the Convention—which was composed of 
about three hundred gentlemen, mostly ministere-— 
was in full sympathy with the total abstivence and 
prohibitory liquor law party. 

According to the report of the special Commission- 
ers appointed by the President of the United States 
to examine the Union Pacific Railroad, they are of 
opinion that, taken as a whole, it has been well con- 
structed, and the general route exceedingly well se- 
lected, 

The whole number of dead letters received at the 
Dead-Letter Onlice during the year which ended June 
30 was 4,162,144; 1,736,867 of these were found to be 
either not susceptible of being returned or of no im- 
portance, and were destroyed; about 833,000 more 
were destroyed after an effort to return them. The 
remainder were classified and returned to the own 
ers as far as practicable. The whole number seut 
from the office was %,258,199, of which about 84 per 
cent. were delivered to owners; 18,340 letters con- 
tained $95,169 52, in sums of $1 and upward, of which 
16,061 letters, containing $56,638 66, were delivered to 
owners; 14,082 contained $3436 68 in sums of less than 
$1, of which 12,513, containing $3120 70, were deliver- 
ed to owners ; 17,750 contained drafts, deeds, and other 
papers of value, representing the value of $3,609,271 50; 
of these 16,809 were restored to the owners; 13,964 con- 
tained books, jewelry, and other articles of property, 
of the estimated value of $8500; of these 11,489 were 
forwarded for delivery, and 911 were delivered to 
their owners; 125,221 contained articles of small va)- 
ue, of which 114,666 were delivered to owners ; 58,357 
letters received at the office were misdirected, and 
1593 had no direction whatever. The amount of 
money taken from all dead-lctters undelivered since 
last report, and deposited in the United States Treas- 
ury, was $27,967 71. The amount realized from sales 
of waste paper, and deposited, was $1280 42, 

A school has been founded in Charleston, South 
Carolina, under the name of the “ Shaw Free Schow!,” 
for the education of colored youth. The money, which 
was contributed by the colored troops of South Caro- 
lina to erect a monument to the memory of Colonel 
Robert G. Shaw, who was killed in the assault at Fort 
Wagner, has been, after deliberation, appropriated ta 
this object. The building is occupied by a flourishing 
schoo) of nearly tive hundred pupils, with eight or nine 
teachers. 

An unprecedented case has been brought up in an 
English court. A petition was presented to dissolve 
an injunction greated two years ago under peculiar 
circumstances. A ward of the court, fifteen years of 
age, entitled to property yielding an annual income 
of about £130, married ais governess, aged twenty- 
five years, and after a private hearing of the case the 
court granted an injunction to prevent them livin 
together until the youth could gain his own liveli- 
hood, and ordered him to be apprenticed to a farmer. 
The parties were married upon misrepresentation as 
to their ages, but the Divorce Court had since held 
that the marriage was valid. The court expressed 
the opinion that it could not be for the interest of a 
boy of seventeen, without the means of subsistence, 
to live with his wife, and held it to be the duty of the 
court to protect its ward. The question was held for 
further consideration. ~— ~~ 

Perhaps no more remarkable verdict was ever ren- 
dered in a criminal cause than in the case of General 
George W. Cole, recently tried for the murder of Mr. 
L. H. Hiscock. The jury found the prisoner to be per- 
fectly sane a moment before the murder and also a 
moment after, but were in doubt about his condition 
at the moment of firing his pistol. Under these cir- 
cumstances the Judge directed them to give the pris- 
oner the benetit of the doubt, and they accordingly 
brought in a verdict of acquittal. There is an old 
proverb, Jra furor brevia est; this wae doubtless one 
of the maxims in the legal code upon which the jury 
based their decision. 

One of the boldest operations known to surgery was 
recently performed by Dr. Carnochan, of this city, by 
which a tumor weighing sixty-four pounds was re- 
moved from the abdomen of a young woman, The 
subject of this skillful operatioa is now in the enjoy- 
ment of health and comfort. 

A new method of preserving wood has lately becn 
patented, and its application will evidently form a 
new era in wood manufacture; for, in addition to the 
preservative qualities engendered, it insures the wood 
against cracking, shrinking, warping, or chipping, 
and renders it far less liable to break than in the oriy- 
inal state. The wood is permeated by the vapors pro- 
duced from coal-tar, subjected to increasing degrees 
of heat, which drives out all moisture, condenses the 
wood, and protects it completely against atmospheric 
moisture. Itis believed that this process will be very 
useful when applied to wood exposed to the action of 
water or carth, sasnewee . 

Every body thinks, or wants to think, that he lives 
in the biggest place. 

* You must confess,” remarked a New York to a 
Chicago merchant, as they were discussing the merits 
of their respective cities, “that New York is the m« 
tropolis of t! country.” “ Yes,” replied the man of 
the West; ‘ w York is a right smart place for busi- 
ness. New York is the Chicago of the East.” An- 
other Westerner gave it as his opinion ‘that New 
York was too far from Indianapolis ever to be much 
of a place.” Which reminds us of the remark made by 
a rough farmer who lived at the foot of a high mount- 
ain in Maine, miles away from any neighbors. A 
young man from New York roaming about on a fish- 
ing tramp stumbled upon the farmer's lonely house, 
They entered into conversation, aud learning that his 
guest was from New York, the worthy map ex« laim- 
ed, in unfeigned surprise: ‘* Well, now, how can you 
stand it to live so far away from folks t" 

There was a time when women and children were 
scarce in San Francisco. They were then appreciated. 
According to the Westminster Review, a woman ouce 
took her infant to a theatre in San Francisco, and just 
as the orchestra began to play the child began to wry. 
A man in the pit cried out, “Stop those fiddles and 
let the baby cry. I haven't heard ench a sound for 
ten years!" The audience applauded this sentiment ; 
the orchestra stopped, and the baby continued its per- 
furmance amidst unbounded enthusiasm. 
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INDIAN PRISONERS TAKEN BY 
CUSTER. 

Ovr engraving on page 825 illustrates a pecul- 
jar feature of SHeRrpan’s plan of Indian war- 
fare. lIlis object is to break up the nomadic 
habits and to destroy the irregular settlements 
of the hostile Indians. He finds them as at 
Black Kettle village out of their proper place ; 
he pounces upon them, shows his power by a 
physical conquest, breaks up their villages and 
lodges; but after that comes the most important 
and most difficult portion of his work : he has to 
bag the whole parcel of vanquished savages and 
bear them off—the warriors, the aged, and the 
young—to their proper reservation, And there 
the Indian must stay, understanding that if again 
found wandering he must suffer the severest pen- 
alties of martial law. 

The action of Congress in transferring the en- 
tire management of Indian affairs to the War De- 








partment will very materially facilitate General | 


“}HERIDAN’s operations. ‘The Department of the 
Interior has made a sad bungle of this Indian 
matter; its immense patronage has introduced 
corruption and almost criminal negligence, and 
thus Indian agencies as well as the Indians them- 
selves have become demoralized. ‘The new ar- 
rangement will make it possible to reduce the In- 
dians to their proper position in relation to the 
tiovernment; it will make coercion possible in 
so fur as that may be necessary, and it will bring 
peace to our borders through the stern lessons cf 
war—the only lessons which savages can appre- 
tration shows the method adopted in 
lian prisoners to their reserva- 





I | i 
are tied to ponies, as represented in the cut, 
while the hardy young Indiars perform the te- 


e snhoW Uli luvul. 


WRAITH-HAUNTED. 


‘Yrs, Helen? 
The speake i tall, elegant woman, in whose 
every lineament beauty yet lingered as if loth to 
pt from ‘Lime his seventy years’ notice to 
t, looked up interrogatively at her niece, a 
blooming matron, busy writing invitations for a 
juveniie party, 
**T did not speak, aunt.” 
** Did you not? Nor you, Mr. Birley ?’ 
Mr. Birley, engrossed in his evening paper, 


looked up somewhat vaguely. 

** Eh, what?” 

** Tid you call me?” 

“What, 1? Certainly not.” 

** Strange!” murmured Mrs. Carson, involun- 
tarily glancing at the ormolu time-piece ere her 


t bent down once more on her interrupted ! 


sewing. ‘The fingers pointed to ten minutes be 
f rit 
Click, click, went her needle steadily through 


t traced the pink paper; and Mr. Birley 


i 
tudied the ‘*share-list”? and ** markets” with 


more than ordinary assiduity. A spaniel coiled | 


up on the hearth dozed in a dog’s paradise, in 
the glow of a ruddy fire, which lit up every coi 

ner of the crimson room, and was reflected cheer 

fully by glass, gilding, and polished furniture. 

Presently Mrs. Carson’s head was raised again, 

** Well?” said she, glancing alternately from 
niece to nephew. 

** What?” questioned both in a breath, 

**One of you spoke this time—I heard my 
name distinctly.” 

‘Indeed, Aunt Marianne, I have not uttered 
a syllable; I have not lifted my eyes from my 
desk since vou addressed me last.” 

*Nor I from my newspaper, Mrs, Carson,” 
contmued the gentleman; ** Dash is snoring most 
melodiously—possibly you mistook his utterance 
tor mine. Not very complimentary if you did, 

” 


“4 I did not,” returned she, with more 
han the occasion seemed to warrant. 





oat ily heard myself called by my Christian 
a s ym) 
‘* Nonsense, aunt, I am sure no one spoke 
You must be dreaming.” 
i . Carson's eves sought the time- 
piece on the mantle-shelf: the index had ad- 


vanced five minutes, 

eso; old people do dream sometimes,” 
he, quietly, resuming her work with a sigh 
s if to dismiss the subject. 

With a light laugh Mrs. Birley dipped her pen 





replied 


into the ink, and Mr. Birley sought his lost para- | 
! 


raph. 
Had either husband or wife cared to listen 
‘re might have been heard a beating heart 
keeping time with the sharp click of the nee- 
die and the steady tick of the time-piece. But 
there was only one listener, and she, seemingly 





occupied with ‘her needle-work, sat with lips | 


apart and head bent in mute expectancy. 

Ihe hall-clock gave warning. With the first 
stroke of xine her work dropped; she grasped 
the arms of her chair and rose. Her face was 
blanched and rigid, her brown eyes were wild 


Her companions, alarmed, were by her side in 
istant. 

* My dear aunt, what is the matter ?” 

** Are you ill, Mrs. Carson?” and Mr. Birley 
as he spoke made a movement toward the bell.” 

Phe old lady, recovering, arrested his hand 
** Are you sure neither of you spoke to me ?” 

** Quite sure,” was the simultaneous reply. 

** Do you think any of the children called me ?” 

““Why, Aunt Marianne, what are you think- 
ing of ?—the children have been in bed two 
hours.” 

** Did neither of'you hear any thing ?’ 


’ 


and women and pappooses | 


the seam; Mrs. Birley’s pen made a taint sound | 


** J heard nothing.” 

**Nor I, save the scratching of my own pen 
and the rustle of James's paper.” 

Mrs. Carson looked from one to the other as if 
incredulity struggled with a foregone conclusion ; 
then in answer to their inquiries, said, serious- 
ly, **I distinctly heard my own name, *‘ Mari- 
anne,’ called thrice, with an interval of five 
minutes between each call, although J saw no- 
thing : a 

**Saw nothing! Why, what did you expect 
to see ?” asked Helen, much perplexed. 

** Bosh!” muttered Mr, Birley between his 
teeth as he resumed his seat and study. 

** What I expected to see is not easy to say; 
but I heard a voice I have not heard for thirty- 
five years. It is a solemn warning.” 

**Of what, aunt ?” 

“Of death!” was the low and measured re- 
sponse. 

Mr. Birley laughed outright ; his wife fidgeted, 
nervously. 

** James,” said the old lady, ‘*I know you 
think me « superstitious old fool, and are laugh- 
ingin your sleeve at my supernatural forebodings ; 
but if you have patience to listen to an old wo- 
man’s story first, I will then tell you what I be- 
lieve is foreshadowed now—you can laugh after- 
ward if so inclined.” 

Mr. Birley yawned and compared his watch 
with the clock; but there was a grave cignity in 


| the speaker’s manner which awed him into some- 


thing like attention. His wife’s curiosity was al- 
ready aroused; she drew her chair to the fire, 
and with a gesture and grimace meant to call 
her spouse to order, said : 

‘* Well, aunt, we are listening.” 

** Well, Helen, I suppose you know, if James 
does not, that when your grandfather Denton was 
in business he was for many years his owu travel- 


' er; and as there were no railroads, few stage- 
| coaches, and those only on main roads, he used 


to travel with a horse and gig. On one of his 
journeys he met at a road-side inn a Mr. Lavery, 
trom Bristol, likewise traveling on his own ac- 
count, although in a different line. 

**The two had met before on the road, but on 
that occasion he found Mr, Lavery not only in- 
valided, but crippled by rheumatism. ‘The wo- 
inen of those days were of a different type from 
the present generation, and your grandmother 
was not only an excellent nurse, but possessed 
a valuable specific for rheumatism; so, being 


; 2 man of impulse, without even a letter to an- 
; nounce his return—for a letter would have been 
| longer on thé road than himself—my father 


brought Mr. Lavery, wrapped up in blankets, to 
his own .ouse, and placed him under wy mo- 
ther’s care. For months the patient remained 
an invalid guest, tended by my mother, his wife 
being sent for after a while. 

** Out of these services rendered and accepted 
grew a very warm friendship, one token of which 
was Mrs. Lavery’s declared inability to dispense 
with the society of one or other of the Misses 
Denton. I, however, was the favorite, my visits 
generally extending over many months. 

**T was about two-and-twenty when my last 
visit to Bristol was made, and—I mzy say so 
now without vanity—I was known as the beauti- 
ful Miss Denton; perhaps one reason why Mrs. 
Lavery was so proud to have me with her. Fond 
of dvess and company herself, she was glad to 
have an attractive companion, and introduced 
me into much gayer seciety than my own mo- 
ther had thought well for her danghters. 

**T had been in Bristol nearly nine months, 
when the first of those peculiar occurrences which 
have marked my life stamped its indelible im- 
press on my soul and memory. 

‘* Mr. Lavery was away. Mrs. Lavery and 
myself had been to a card-party, which, as was 
customary in those days, broke up about ten 
o'clock, There had been music as well as cards, 
und I having then a very fine voice—” 

** Then! You had a fine voice when I knew 
you first, twelve years ago,” interrupted Mr. Bir- 
ley. 

** Well, James, perhaps so; but I had a good 
voice then, and naturally was pressed to exercise 
it. One of the guests, Mr. Carson, whom I saw 
that night for the first time, apparently had nei- 


| ther ears nor eyes for any one else; he seemed 


literally entranced by my singing, and whispered 


; as much to me as he handed me to my sedan- 
| chair when we left. 


** Neither admiration nor adulation was new 
to me, yet at the one compliment of this young 
Scotchman I flushed with a strange pleasure such 
as no flattery had ever called up before. ‘The 
words lingered in my ears all the while I was 
carried home; even his peculiar intonacion had 
an unwonted fascination for me; and, indeed, 
when I retired to rest I found myself still dwell- 
ing upon those incidents of the evening in which 


| the handsome Mr. Carson had the most promi- 


nent place. I am afraid I answered Mrs, Lav- 
ery’s remarks somewhat at random, and went 
to bed with this stranger’s parting words floating 
through my mind as I fell asleep. 

**T mention this, my dears, merely to show 
that there was no possible link of connection be- 


) tween my thoughts and that which followed. 
and wandering. For some moments she stood | 
thus, then with a groan sank nerveless in her | 


**'The bed assigned to me was an old-fashioned 
four-post, with heavy moreen curtains and full 


| valances, the curtains suspended from brass rings 
| which ran upon iron rods. Mrs. Lavery, in her 
| husband's absence, always slept with me. 


**T had been asleep some time when I sud- 
denly awakened with a start, hearing myself 
called, I sat up in the bed affrighted. ~The 
curtains at the foot were slowly undrawn, the 
rings jingling as they slipped over the iron rods, 
and there in the aperture, distinctly visible in 
the frosty moonlight, stood the form of my mo- 


| ther in her night-robes. She was thin and ghast- 





ly white; but a smile of inetfuble sweetness part- 
ed her wan lips, from which issued slowly the 
words, ‘ Marianne, Marianne, Marianne!’ Rais- 








ing her hand as if in benediction, she melted 
away, as it were, into the moonbeams. 

‘**Terror for the moment held me fast. When 
I recovered my self-possession I roused my bed- 
fellow. She had seen nothing, heard nothing, 
and was therefore skeptical. In vain she strove, 
like you, to persuade me I had been dreaming ; 
the still open curtains refuted that, for she recol- 
lected closing them with her own hand as she 
got into bed. She then suggested that the maid 
had played me a trick; but we found the door 
locked, with the key i: ide, as we had left it. 

‘**Oh, Mrs. Lavery!’ I moaned, in an agony 
of apprehension, ‘ something is wrong at home— 
my mother is either ill or in trouble, perhaps 
dying, and,wants me. Oh that I had never left 
her!’ 

‘*** Now do, my dear child, go to sleep; you 
have had the nightmare, that is all. It is not 
much more than a week since you heard from 
home ; all was well then,’ said Mrs. Lavery, try- 
ing to soothe my distress, 

**¢Oh, that was ten days ago!’ Iargued. ‘It 
is a fortnight since the letter was written. What 
may not have happened since then! I must go 
home at once.’ 

**'There was no response from my friend ; 
sleep had overpowered her sympathy. Neither 
iny terror nor distress had fully roused her. 

‘* For me there was no more sleep that night. 
I sat up shivering in bed until the piercing cold 
compelled me to lie down. I watched the still 
open curtains and the retreating moonbeams as 
they marked on the wall the passage of the silent 
hours; but although my mother’s pale face and 
languid voice haunted my memory, the actual 
presence came no more. 

‘**Night shadows linger long in December, and 
I was afraid to rise until daylight, but the first 
streak of dawn found me astir collecting my scat- 
tered possessions; and by the time Mrs. Lavery 
got up I had almost completed my packing, for 
I had determined to go home, and knew that the 
‘ Royal Mail’ coach would start that very day for 
Manchester, and if I missed it I must wait three 
days for another. 

‘**Mrs, Lavery’s astonishment is not describa- 
ble; the episode of the night had left no impres- 
sion on her sleep-bound faculties, She tried rail- 
lery, banter, persuasion, to induce me to abandon 
a ‘foolish whim, the offspring of a dream.’ 

‘*She changed her tone when the sluggish post- 
man called out to the deaf servant, ‘a letter for 
Miss Denton, and a shilling to pay!’ in a voice 
which penetrated to the breakfast-table, and my 
trembling fingers almost refused to unclasp my 
purse or break the seal, which, however, was not 
black. 

*¢ Well I remember the tenor of that letter. It 
told that during my father’s absence from home 
some rollicking fellow, with that in his head 
which was not wit, had knocked loudly at our 
door in the middle of the night, when all were 
asleep, and then run off. My mother, always a 
light sleeper, had started up under the impres- 
sion that your grandfather had returned unex- 
pectedly, and in her hurry to reach the door be- 
fore he, in his irritable impatience, should knock 
a second time, caught her foot in the coverlet, 
and fell heavily against a carved oak coffer. 
There she was found in the morning with her 
collar-bone broken. The fracture was reduced, 
but she never fairly rallied, and I was summoned 
home, her symptoms being alarming. 

‘We were yet discussing these sad tidings 
when Mr. Carson was announced. He called, 
he said, not only to inquire after our health, but 
to offer his services in conveying either message 
or package to my friends in Manchester, whither 
he was then bound. (You need not smile, Hel- 
en; it was a common practice at that time to 
burden travelers with friendly letters and parcels, 
until their delivery at the journey’s end became 
quite a tax.) 

*** You have come quite opportunely, Mr. Car- 
son,’ Mrs. Lavery answered, briskly; ‘you will 
relieve me from a sore dilemma. Miss Denton’s 
mother having met with a severe injury, our 
young friend is summoned home hastily. She 
he. never traveled alone in her life, and I was 
de iting how I could trust her so far without a 
guardian. Will you undertake the charge? I 
know I can rely upon your care.’ 

**T saw a flush of pleasure light up his clear 
eye and handsome face as he answered earnestly, 
‘If Miss Denton will graciously accept my hum- 
ble services I shall only be too proud of the 
trust.’ 

‘*In my eagerness to denart I had lost sight 
of the dangers and discomforts of the long jour- 
ney to an unprotected girl; but the picture drawn 
by Mrs. Lavery to deter me from quitting Bris- 
tol, as she then thought, needlessly, had made 
the prospect something formidable. There was 
no disguising my satisfaction when a protector 
ottered himself so unexpectedly ; and if 1 thanked 
him quietly I know it was sufficiently. 

** Mr. Carson’s place had been booked the day 
before—outside. He hastened to the coach-office 
to secure an inside seat for me, and to transfer 
his own. A fruitless errand; every inside place 
was already secured. There only remained the 
hope that some male passenger would surrender 
his inside seat in favor of a lady. 

**A vain hope. The ‘insides’ were all long- 
distance passengers, and to a man resented any 
infringement on the right of ‘number one,’ ex- 
pressing their personal opinions more freely than 
courteously, 

*** Mr. Carson,’ I whispered, ‘do not let there 
be any altercation on my account’ (he was wax- 
ing warm). ‘I should dread being penned up 
with those coarse men for two days; I would 
much rather sit outside with you.’ 

** An incautious speech, but the grateful look 
which answered it-sent my blood tingling with 
very shame to my finger-ends. He answered, 
soberly, ‘Z do prefer the outside in all seasons ; 
but, then, [ am hardy. You are noi fitted to 


the urgency of life and death should tempt wd 
to make the experiment.’ 2 
“*It is the urgency of life and death,’ I an- 
swered. . But I am not afraid of a little cojd- 
my pelisse is warm, and my fur tippet protects 
my chest.’ 

** I bade my weoping friend ‘ good-by.’ With- 
out another word: Mr. Carson assisted me to 
mount the movable ladder to a seat at the back, 
which held two, and fronted the guard’s solitary 
post. Just then a messenger, dispatched by Mrs, 
Lavery, came up laden with a rug and shawl. 

With much care, Mr. Carson placed the rug 
beneath my feet, and adjusted the shawl around 
my knees. [I felt at once that I was ‘in good 
hands, though, in my ignorance, I considered 
the precaution unnecessary. 

‘* The leaders’ heads were released, the coach- 
man cracked his long whip, the guard blew his 
horn, a final ‘ adieu’ was said, and I had started 
on the most momentous journey of my life. 

** Rightly judging that my emotions were not 
less deep because they did no more than wel! up 
into my eyes, my new protector entered into a 
conversation with the guard to divert his atten- 
tion, and left me to my meditations. Sombre 
enough they were. I could not quit my kind 
friend without regret ; but what weighed heaviest 
on my heart was the presentiment that my 31. 
ther was dead, and that I had seen her pass. 
spirit. More sorrowful and gloomy became my 
thoughts as one by one the mile-stones were left 
behind on the turnpike-road, and, notwithstand- 
ing my wrappings, I began to feel a little chilly. 

**T need not weary you with the details of that 
long and miserable journey, only rendered endur- 
able by the unremitting attention of my protector, 
for such in truth he was. Not only the scenery, 
but the weather and temperature varied with the 
districts through which we rode. From hard, 
black frost we passed to a region where snow lay 
thick on the distant hills, like a shroud on a dead 
giant, and in light patches here and there by the 
road-side, or on the trees which tossed their skel- 
eton arms in the breeze and played at snow-bull 
with us as the coach swept past. From falling 
snow we made an advance under a canopy of 
weeping clouds—first a drizzle, then rain—soak- 
ing, persistent, pitiless rain—rain without inter- 
mission —rain which would have penetrated a 
plank. “ 

‘No wonder, then, that notwithstanding the 
plaid which Mr. Carson had stripped from him- 
self to fold round me during the chill of the first 
evening (using as a substitute, when too late, a 
horse-rug obtained from an hostler at a fabulous 
price)—no wonder, £ say, that several hours be- 
fore we reached our destination I was drenched 
to the skin and utterly worn out both in body and 
mind. 

““When the steaming horses drew the miry 
coach up before the Bridgewater Arms I had lain 
for some time in a state of insensibility on Mr. 
Carson’s shoulder, utterly unconscious of his sup- 
porting arm, or of the anathemas vented by the 
sympathizing guard on the stolid ‘insides,’ whose 
victim he clearly considered me to be. 

“Uncle Bancroft was fortunately in waiting, 
for I had to be lifted from the coach-top, and 
my generous friend was himself too cramped and 
benumbed to render further assistance. Brandy 
was poured down my throat, and as soon as a 
hackney-coach cculd be found I was conveyed, 
not to my father’s house, but to my uncle’s, Mr. 
Carson never leaving me until I was safe under 
the roof of my friends and showed some signs of 
returning animation. 

**My shoes, stockings, and upper garments, 
sodden and saturated, had to be cut from my 
swollen limbs; but of this I knew nothing, for a 
fever had supervened and blotted out every thing. 

‘* Evasive answers were given to my first in- 
quiries for my mother, as I was too weak to bear 
the truth; but when I approached convalescence 
I was told every thing. She was dead when I 
commenced my journey—had died on the 23d of 
December, close upon midnight. Her last inquiry 
had been for me. Glancing feebly around from 
one weeping relative to another, she had said: 
‘All here? All! all except Marianne. Mari- 
anne, Marianne, Marianne!’ 

** Helen, there could be no question that my 
mother’s parting spirit had visited my bedside. 
The impression made was thenceforth inetlace- 
able.” ; 

‘“'The coincidence was certainly remarkable.” 
said Mr. Birley; “still, I incline te think the 
whole a dream.” 

‘There was something very awful about it, 
even if it was a dream, you must own that, 
James,” put in his wife. ; 

“It was no dream; but my next revelation 
took place in broad daylight—that could be no 
dream,” said Mrs. Carson, sadly. ‘‘ I have called 
my journey momentous, and justly, It influ- 
enced my life. My friend, in his care for me, 
had sacrificed himself. Hardy as he was, inflam- 
mation laid its hot hand upon his chest, held him 
down, and only let him rise with a spot marked 
like a target for the shaft of death. Gratitude 
and pity rose to heart and lips when I first saw 
his altered face. ‘That journey had indeed fused 
two souls into one. Whatever impressious our 
first meeting had made my sufferings and his 
self-sacrifice had confirmed. What I had found 
him during our long and miserable ride I found 
him ever, and loved him as such large-hearted, 
self-denying men should be loved. ‘There was 
no talk of marriage between us for at least 
eighteen months ; but there was no doubt whith- 
er we were drifting. Every moment he could 
spare from business was spent with me; and | 
think it was principally on my account that he 
induced his uncle in Glasgow, a muslin manu- 
facturer, to engage a traveler and give him a per- 
manent agency in Manchester, opening a ware- 
room for the sale of their goods. 


brave the inclemency of a midwinter frost, () 





‘Shortly after that I became his wife, with 
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riends, and with every 
He had furnished for 
ise in Hanover Street, 
and my father’s 


the full approbation of fi 
prospect of happiness. 
me, simply but well, a hou 
then a thorough Scotch colony, 
house Leing in Cannon Street, I was not more 
than a quarter of a mile from home. As was 
then the cu« m, we were married on Sunday, 
it being likew.se my birthday, the 21st of De- 
cember, and at once took possession of our new 
abode. 

<‘'The twenty-third was signaled by one of the 
fiercest conflagrations Manchester had known for 
years, A cotton-mill at Ancoats had taken fire 
while the hands were being dismissed. Some 
were in the upper stories at the time; the nar- 
row staircase was crowded, and many lives were 
in danger. Attracted by the glare, Mr. Carson 
was quickly on the spot, forgetful of all but the 
duty before him, and to his heroic efforts three 
girls at least owed their lives. ‘They came to 
thank him a week later. Alas! where was he? 
llis hair was singed, and so was his coat, from 
which the tails were dangling loose ; he had been 
wetted through alike with perspiration and water 
from the engine, but he waited until all danger 
to others was over, and when he reached home 
his clothes were apparently dry. He kissed me, 
apologized for keeping me waiting tea, and sat 
down to describe the incidents of the fire. Of 
his own exploits he said little; but on the plea 
of fatigue excused his sitting down to tea in the 
plight he then was. After the meal he dozed 
off, which I attributed to his recent exertions 
and the heat of our own fire. It was only on 
going to rouse him that I discovered his clothes 
had been wetted, and I was too inexperienced to 
calculate the consequences. 

‘““'The following day I had promised to spend 
with my father and sisters. William was to 
join me on closing the warehouse. Being a 
bride I was of course an object of special atten- 
tion, made more of by my relations than at any 
other period of my life. I found there a perfect 
levee of aunts and cousins discussing the bride’s 
cake and future prospects with equal freedom. 
In the midst of our lively chat time fled fast. 
There came a sharp rat-tat-tat at the street- 
door. 

“¢¢Why, that is William’s knock ; what brings 
him from the warehouse so early ?’ exclaimed I, 
running to anticipate the servant in opening the 
door. Without another word than ‘ Marianne,’ 
strangely spoken, he passed me by, never stop- 
ping to kiss me, as was his wont. 

‘* I confess he had spoiled me. I pouted, pet- 
ulant tears welled to my eyes, and I lingered 
with the fastening of the door before I turned 
round, 

*¢ ¢ Marianne!’ 

‘* He was calling me from behind. I dropped 
the latch and followed him, as I thought, into 
the room I had just quitted. 

*** Where is William ?’ I asked, looking round 
but not seeing him. 

‘** He has not come in here.’ 

‘¢¢ Marianne!’ 

** The voice seemed to come from the room on 
the opposite side the hall. I ran thither, antici- 
pating the loving embrace he was too reserved to 
give before strangers. 

** He was not there. 

“* William, dear, where are you? Don’t hide 
from me!’ 

** There was no answer. I ran into the back- 
parlors, up stairs, down stairs, calling his name. 
Lh was nowhere to be see n. 

“* By this time the house was in commotion. 
Sisters and cousins alike had heard the knock, 
but no one had seen my husband or heard his 
voice. 

** As they looked from me to one another for 
an explanation of that which is inexplicable, I 
having protested that Mr. Carson had passed 
and spoken to me in the hall, a sudden light 
lashed over and appalled me. I remembered 
seeing the hqll-paneling through his jigure! 
With a startling shriek I rushed bareheaded 
from the house, tore across Cannon Street, 
along Sugar Lane, and up Shude Hill like « 
mad-woman, nor paused till my grasp was on 
the handle of my own door. 

“That was ajar. A bad omen. I found my 
beloved husband extended on our bed, a doctor 
by his side vainly trying to bleed him—the blood 
would not flow. 

‘**Inflammation—the result, no doubt, of his 
overnight’s wetting and fatigue—had seized him 
suddenly. 

**On his way home he had called on his doc- 
tor, who never left him again in life. 

‘** Before night fell on the earth, the night of 
Death had fallen on my idolized husband, and 
Iny soul was in eclipse. 

** Maid, wife, widow in a weck, a widow all un- 
conscious of her widowhood. A dumb, dreamy 
Statuesque automaton. I lived and moved, but 
that was all. 

**I was taken home. When the funeral was 
over, the house in Hanover Street was given up. 
I was incapable of managing it. 

‘In this state I remained until my boy was 
born. Then the ice at my heart thawed, and 
tears came to my relief. ‘lhe babe lived and I 
lived for him. 

; “* How I idolized that boy! I watched him 
night and day with mere than a mother’s care. 
He grew up a fine strong youth, the image of his 
dead father, whose name he bore. His father’s 
uncle would have taken the entire charge of him, 
but I would not part from Willie; so we were 
summoned to Glasgow together, and there lived 
until the death of old Mr. Carson, when Willie 
Was sixteen. The old gentleman left consider- 
40.€ property behind him, much of which was 
bequeathed to my son. 

** Having no ties in Scotland, I came back to 
the old home, from which two of my sisters had 
gone away to homes of their own. 


“Between myself and his grandfather Willic 
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stood a fair chance of being spoiled. He grew a 
tall athletic man, not over-fond of business or 
study, but much given to all manly sports and 
pastimes ; in which he was encouraged by his 
grandfather. As for me, I saw no harm in his 
pursuits, and never dreamed of danger. 

*‘ Willie had a friend close by with whom he 
often put on the gloves, or practiced fencing and 
single-stick. 

“One day, toward the close of the year—my 
sorrows have always come in the midst of others’ 
rejoicing—I sat reading by the fire; my father 
was playing his favorite game of backgammon 
with my sister Sarah ; you, then a child of three 
years, sat nursing a kitten at your mother’s feet ; 
she had brought you to spend Christmas with us, 

‘‘ My father, I must tell you, had then given 
up business, and our garret was filled with old 
lum er fror. the warehouse, several open bask- 
ets or ‘ wiskets’ containing waste ‘cops,’ ‘ spin- 
dles,’ and other refuse among the rest. 

‘*Our quiet was broken, and the rattling dice 
drowned by a loud clash and clatter up stairs. 

“¢ Some one has left that garret-window open 
again, and the cats are making fine havoc with 
those cops, I know; hark how they rattle!’ 

‘¢¢Go up stairs, Sally, and shut the window,’ 
said my father, pausing in his game. 

“Sarah went. All was still. 

*“¢'The window is fast enough, and I saw no 
cats,’ said she, as she sat down again to the 
board. 

** Again the clash and clatter, as of metal, 
clear and distinct. 

“Helen, do you go up. Take my stick, and 
rout the intruders out; I'd swear the cats are 
there.’ 

‘¢ Your mother went, and came back with the 
same report—nothing there ; all silent. 

** Again the self-same clash and clatter, louder 
than before. I, haunted by old memories, felt 
my heart sink. 

‘*¢ Here, Marianne, lass, lend me thy arm; 
thou and I'll go up and see what all this din’s 
about; but don’t thou look so scared.’ 

** We mounted the first flight, he leaning on 
my arm. ll at once the clatter ceased. 

*** Mother, mother, mother!’ came floating 
like a breath down the stairway; and while we 
paused to listen—for my father heard it also— 
the figure of Willie brushed past us, with one 
hand pressed upon his heart. 

**T trembled and grew faint. J had seen the 
balustrades through the form. 

**My father chuckled outright. ‘Ah, the 
young dog, so it was Willie playing tricks upon 
us, after all.’ 

““T said nothing until I reached the parlor. 
As I rightly conjectured, no Willie was there. 

‘*¢ Father,’ said I, clasping my hands in an- 
guish, ‘that was not Willie, it was his wraith. 
I have been wraith-haunted all my 'ife.’ 

** My father looked dazed. My sisters, per- 
haps with a good motive, rallied me on my Scot- 
tish superstition, much as you have done; but 
ere their laughter had well subsided, there was 
an imperative knock at the street-door. 

‘*We were summoned to our neighbor, Mr. 
Neale’s; an accident had befallen my son. 

** He lay on a couch pale and bleeding, wound- 
ed in the chest, the room in disorder, foils upon 
the floor. He had barely strength left to press 
my hand and say, ‘ Mother, do not weep; ‘Tom 
could not help it—the button came off his foil. 
Mother, forgive—’ and I was childless. 

**T was spared all the agony of the inquest, 
for there was another long blank in my memory ; 
and during my mental oblivion your grandfather 
died, borne down by the double sorrow. 

“* You see, I have good reasons for saying I am 
wraith-haunted, and for knowing that the voice 
{ heard to-night is a call from the spirit-world to 
me.” 

Mr. Birley and his wife both looked perplexed 
and serious. 

*“*T do remember something about a ghost in 
grandfather's garret when I was a very little girl. 
But how is it I was never told of the ‘ warnings’ 
you think you have had ?” 

‘* They were hushed up lest my grief should 
be reawakened. And now let us go to bed—it 
is late. ‘The issues of life and death are in high- 
er hands than ours.” 

The morning broke—clear, sparkling, exhila- 
rating. Mrs. Carson made her appearance in her 
ordinary health, a little paler, it might be, but 
that was all. 

Mrs.,Birley had hesitated whether to issue her 
invitations, But finally resolved not to disappoint 
the children, and so they were sent. 

The nursery-doors were thrown open, and all 
hands, big and little, summoned to the task of 
decoration with evergreens and holly. 

bn the midst of it all a carrier brought a large 
box inscribed, *‘ Aunt Carson’s Gift.” ‘The old 
lady had made her purchases the day before. 
There was a general rush to wrench open the lid, 
and make a raid on the contents. Books, dolls, 
work-boxes, a desk, toys noisy and noiseless, 
were there, each labeled with the fortunate re- 
cipient’s name. Flushed and elated, the young- 
sters rushed hither and thither displaying their 
prizes. Frocks and pinafores filled to repletion 
dropped their contents, until the little ones might 
be tracked by straggling Shems and Noahs, cups 
and saucers, whistles and drum-sticks. 

The box had been removed, the litter cleared 
away, the stray waifs collected, when Mrs. Car- 
son descended the stairs after her customary nap. 
A wee round toy, the color of the stair-carpet, 
had been overlooked. She stepped upon it, and 
fell from top to bottom, striking her head against 
the balustrades. 

There was a rush through the house to where 
she lay stunned on the oil-cloth. Revereutly 
and sadly she was carried into the nearest room 
—the one occupied overnight. A messenger was 
sent on horseback for a surgeon and for Mr. Bir- 


ley. 


| 








Shocked beyond meas- 
ure, the latter gentieman 
hastened home in time 
to hear the fiat pro- 
nounced : 

** An injured spine— 
concussion of the brain 
—no hope whatever.” 

A physician sum- 
moned hastily confirm- 
ed the surgeon’s deci- 
sion. 

The weeping children 
were huddled from the 
room, 

** How long may she 
linger?” was Mr. Bir- 
ley’s question. 

**She may go off any 
moment, the shock to 
her system is so great; 
she may last two or three 
hours.” 

** Do you think she is 
conscious ?” 








“T am afraid not.” 

Mrs, Birley, sobbing, 
whispered her husband, 
** James, do you think 
aunt did hear any thing 
supernatural last night?” 

Two days before he 
would have said, ‘* All 
bosh!” now he answer- 
ed, ‘“*God only knows! 
It is most mysterious.” 

**If she did, she will 
not die until nine 
o'clock 

** At nine!” murmur- 
ed the dying woman; 
**at nine.” 

She was evidently conscious, and something 
more she said, but the words were inaudible. 
Husband and wife watched the clock as intense- 
ly as Mrs. Carson had watched it the night be- 
fore. 

Ten minutes to nine! The retreating pulse 
quickened under the doctor’s touch. The lips 
moved. 

“William!” was faintly audible to the bent 
ear. 

Five minutes to nine! The ‘‘ change” was 
perceptible. 

“Yes, William!” 

There was another pause—a burr—the clock’s 
note of warning. ‘There was a rattle in the throat 
of the dying woman. 

**Coming, William!” was gasped out audibly. 

Nive! 

A last leap of the pulse—a last flicker of the 
eyelids—the ‘‘ call” was obeyed. 

Mrs. Carson, wraith-haunted, spirit-summon- 
ed, was of the dead! 


THE GAME-STALL, FULTON 
MARKET. 


Tue sales at this stall are entirely of game 
and poultry, and amount to half a million of 
dollars per annum. It is the most enterprising 
and most perfect establishment of the kind in 
this country. In variety it is inexhaustible, in- 
cluding venison, duck, partridge, quail, wood- 
cock, snipe, hare, and in fact every thing which 
is sought after by the most fastidious connois- 
seurs. It has thus become the resort of our 
most aristocratic citizens. We give an illus- 
tration on page 829, representing the appear- 
ance which this stall presents at the season im- 
mediately preceding Christmas. 

The poultry for sale here comes chiefly from 
Bucks County, Pennsylvania; later in the sea- 
son the turkeys are sent frozen from Vermont. 
The receipts by shipment from all parts of the 
country amount on an 
average. to about four 
tons per day. But be- 
fore Thanksgiving and 
Christmas it isincreased 
to about six tons. ‘The 
proprietors of this stall 
are the largest dealeys in 
this country, and they 
occasionally make ship- 
ments to Europe. 

oo 


HUMORS OF THE 
DAY. 


Gent. “Confound the 
hair-oil ; how it sticks !” 

Wire. “Oh, Harry! that 
is not the hair-oil ; it must 
be the baby’s soothing si- 
rup.” 


—_—_—»——_ 
LATEST CITY INTEL- 
LIGENCE. 


Money is quiet—that is 
to say, we can’t get hold 
of any of it. 

Provisions are down, as 
they should be. 

There is a great rise in 
balloons, as usual. 

Game is high. 

Accommodation is very 


bad. 

Stocks exhibited a bet- 
ter tendency, nobody be- 
ing confined in them. 

There were no gold op- 
ations at the bank, at least 
bot with us. 


connate 
“Younseem to walkmore 
erect than usual, my dear 
Sir.” 
“Yes, I have been 
straightened by circuin- 














R. JOHNSON SHAKING HANDS WITH AN ENGLISH BOOT-BLACK. 


Boot-Black.—“ Biack Yer Boots? ‘Sure ’em up!” 

R. Johnson. —** May THAT FEELING OF AMITY AND'GOOD-WILL WHICH 
” NOW EXISTS BETWEEN OUR TWO GREAT COUNTRIES NEVER BE DISTURBED. 
ALLOW ME TO SHAKE HANDs!” 


Spriggins is a little forgetful sometimes. He counted 
his brood the other night, but could only make four- 
teen. “ How is this?” he asked his wife. “1 thought 
there were fifteen of them at the last censns?" 

“So there were,” answered the wife; “but little 
Sammy was drowned since then.” 

“Indeed 1" said Spriggins, meditatively: “why, it 
seems to me I heard of that at the time.""” 





iaiinitetinetnains 

A transcendental preacher took for his text, ‘‘ Feed 
my lambs." A plain farmer very quaint!y remarked 
to him, on coming out of the church: “A very good 
text, Sir; but you should take care not to put the hay 
so high in the rack that the lambs can't reach it!” — 

cqmvumnennneadiiiaennnesmntens 

Why isaclever school-hoy like a detective ?—Because 
he's quick at apprehenewi 

Tur Scymay Question.—" How did yon like the 
sermon, dear?" 





—— —— 

During a season of great religious declension an 
aged deacon was asked whether the church to which 
he belonged were united. ‘Ah, yes,” replied the 
good man, with emotion, “for we are all frozen to- 
gether!" 

=> —-— — 

* What does a man think of when he thinks of no- 
thing *" said a young lady to a gentleman with whom 
she had broken an engagement. “He thinks, miss, 
of a woman's promise 

Sctainiaiadtidiinastnneanian 

Littte Corp, “Mamma, isn't Mr. Rifles very 
strong?” . 

Mama. “* Why?" 

Lirtte Curt, “Because he said he was going to 
take the ferry-boat over to Brooklyn.” 








ideintenennentliaamicsienstizites 

“Mamma,” exclaimed a beautiful girl, who had suf- 
fered affectation to obscure the little intellect she pos- 
sessed, ‘‘ what is that long green thing lying on the 
dish before you?” 

** A cucumber, my beloved Georgiana,” replied the 
mamma, with a bland smile of approbation on her 
darling’s commendable curiosity. 

“A cucumber! Gracious goodness, my dear mam- 
ma, how very extraordinary! I always imagined, un- 
til this moment, that they grew in slices !" 

- - 

“What do you drive such a pitiful-looking carcass 
as that for? Why don't you put a good, heavy coat of 
flevir on "im?" asked a friend of an Irish cartinan 
about his horse. 

“A heavy coat of flesh, mavourneen! Be all the 
blessed powers, now, when the poor crature can scarce 
| carry the little flesh there is on *im.” 


” 





— 
_— 
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R. JOHNSON GETTING OUT OF A LONDON CAB. 


London Cabhy.—* ARF-A-CROWN, YER Honor.” 


stances.” R. Johnson.—“* My DEAR Sin, ALLOW ME TO SHAKE HANDS.” 


—— 


London Cabby.—**Ou, THAT's PLAYED out! I sHOOK ‘'ANDS WITH 


A Liserat Meascee— . 


Three pints to a quart. 


YER WHEN YER GOT IN. 
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MORNING START OF THE NEW YORK CITY MAIL-CARRIERS IN THEIR NEW UNIFORM.—Skercuep ny Paur Frexzexy.—[See Firsr Pace.) 
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$30 
From a NG-ESTABLISHED AND WELL-KNOWN 
| 8k.° \ } Id Bursert’s Extracts 
r k poses) for several years, and be- 
em equal to any we have had hitherto, 
t 1 grad y growing in the public 
Ackrn, Merracyi, & Conpit, Grocers. 

w York, September 8, 1868. 


Co., Sole Proprietors, 


JoserpuH BernetT & 
York ; 27 Central Street, 


Broadway, New 
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] e Ext are for sale every where. 
\ sult h nt to a emoker is un- 
iG ut which Mexers. Po.- 
£5 mat! rers’ prices, at their stores, 
5 near Br , and 27 John St. (id- 
f Y. Also 1iring, boiling, and amber 
work dene. Send for circnlar to Letter-Box 5546. 
Ke n No rar nor corner stures. 
Hoxace GREELEY proposes to write, during 
» year 186%, an elementary work on Political 
Economy, wherein the } icy of Protection to 
x plained and vindicated. 


Home Industrv will be « 


his work will first be given to the public through 











successive issues of THe New York TRIBUNE, 
ind will appear in all its editions—DalI.y, Semi- 
WEEKLY, and WEEKLY. 
) Su YNWE Family Journal in the 
I “ erus, 400 Diagrams 
I ery igravings yearly. 
I'w é y, 33. Sold by 
‘ 91 Canal St., N. Y. 
Tu an extract from a private 
letter written by the proprietors of the PLanta- 
Bi1 . \ ! no conception of the 
le-spre suffering which exists, or of the al- 
I int produced by the PLanta- 
Birt en we first commenced offer- 
ing them for s We v find that every house 
! a weak child, an g parent, or debilitated | 





ber, who needs the tonic. Our labora- | 
vy has grown from a single room to an immense 
i g, and ou s frorn a few bottles to many 
ndred dozens per day, and we are glad to know 
t t y eu yuu sv liu h Z wd.” — TZ) - 


r to the best imported 


German Cologne, aud sold at half the pri 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


wes PATCHES, FRECKLES, ax 
i # the time to t complexion for the 


Win- 
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n those disagree 
ERRY'S MOTH AND FRECKLE LOTION, 
” ly by Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermatologist, 49 
nd Street, New York. Order from your Druggi 

7 pusic for HOLIDAY GIPTS.—Bovcey's 

4 standard Piano-Forte Works, elegantly bound 
f eental . Beethoven's Sonatas, com- 
ur tas, complete, $7; The Ope- 
( r 1) gems from the principal 
24; Drawing-Room Music-Book, $3; Christ- 
Edition of che Messiah, $2; Mendelssohn's Songs 
it Words, complete, #3; Chopin's Mazurkas and 
omplete, $2 each; Schumann’s Album for the 
r mplete Operas, Oratorios, and large 


i 
and Piano-Forte Music, in Books, 
upest and most extensive cata- 
c inthe world. Also, just ready, 
soorey & Co.'s Catalogue of their 
11! sheet or music-size form. 
& CO., 644 Broadway, N. Y. 









Ibiications it 
BOOSEY 


0 HOSPITALS 


many patients as Dr. 


ype or America have as 
, 17 Chatham Square, N. Y., where all can 
‘ f cost, Wolcott's ANNIHILATOR, for Ca- 
r Wolcott's PAIN PAINT, for the immediate 
), and certain cure of diseases. Buy 


sin white wrappers, 





ill pa 
; R ENEW!" “RENEW !" Hanrer’s WreEK Ly, 
& $4.00, and the PrerortaL PurenoLogivan Jour- 
+S . mm) by 
389 Broadway, New York. 


r for $6 
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HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 


By THE DERBY 
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WORKS OF 


LITERATURE AND ART. 
Books, Paintings, Works of Art. 
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THE BEST GIFT-BOOKS FOR THE 
CHRISTMAS SEASON. 


purchaser of $5 worth of Books has an eqnal 
0 ity of becoming the owner of a valuable 
Painting free. Books at the lowest prices. 

Send for Catalogne. 

The largest assortment of HOLIDAY BOOKS, Chil- 
dren's Bo in / 


Every 
yrtu 





For 1869 will be better than any previous Volume. It 
» a capital Story of a Bad Boy, by T. B. Atv- 

sacriptions of Glass-Making, Coal-Mining, Ship- 
ing, Watch-Makina, by J.T. Trownriver; Garden- 
for Girls; How to Talk, How to Read, How to Write, 
) Travel, How to Act in Society, and How to Work, 
v. E. E, Hane; Articles on Coral Islanda, Coal 





De] , and EKarthyuakes, by Mrs. Aacassiz; Bio- 
raphical Sketches of Nofed Mariners and Discoverera, 
Tames Parton; Articles on American History, by 
1H. A. Bone; Deeclamations, Dialogues, and other at- 


tive and usefal varieties of reading, from the best 
s, all-illustrated by the best artists. Trrmus 
“a year Aberal discount to Clubs, Full Pro- 
pectus and Premium List sent free on application. 
FIELDS, OSGOOD, & CO., 
(Successors to Ticknor & Fietps), Publishers, Boston. 
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AGIC PHOTOGRAPHS,—The Greatest Wonders 
of the Age wenty-tive Cents a Packare. 
W. C. WEMYSS, 8 Astor Place, New York. 
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ble discolorations, by using | 
Pre- | 


[2] Pre o\ 
(Fo) ATHENEUM. 


EDITED BY 
DONALD G. MITCHELL 
AND 


HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


On the 26th of December will be issued the first 
Number of a new Rural and Family Paper, with the 
above title. 

It will be published weekly, on sixteen large hand- 
some Pages, printed with new Type, on clear, white 
Book-Paper, abundantly illustrated by the best artists. 

It will be largely devoted to 


AGRICULTURE. 


It will not go to the farmer with any airs of superior 
knowledge, for its conductors are well aware that 
every aan knows many things in his own special call- 
ing better than they; but it will aim to aid the farmer 
in his peculiar difficulties, and to help him where he 
needs help. To this end a large number of scieutitic 
men and men of practical experience will tell in its 
columns from week to week what they know about 


Soils, Tillage, Drainage, Irrigation, Special Crops, 
Manures, Stock-Breeding, Poultry-Rais- 
ing, the Arrangement of 
Fields and Buildings, all New 
Implements, Seeds, aad. Plants of Value. 


It will carefully report to him all public discussions 
at home and abroad of matters pertaining to his call- 
ing, and no pains will be spared to induce the best 
farmers and planters all over the country to state in 
its pages the methods by which they reached the best 
results. What its writers have to say will smell of the 
soil, and not of the dictionary, and their object will be 
to protect the farmer from humbugs, help him out of 
wrong ways into right ways, and to make the least 
work produce the most profi. 


THE FRUIT-GROWER 


will find in this journal all new fruits of value figured 
and described, and improved methods of treatment of 
established sorts, subject to the observations and crit- 


| icisms of professional and nee cultivators. 
v 


This paper will not be a party in the wars of the pom- 
ologi no outside pressure shall cause it to speak 
well of an inferior fruit, or badly of a good fruit. 


THE FLORIST 


will find due space given in this journal to flower- 
culture, whether in summer or winter. The conserva- 
ry of the rich and the flower-patch of the day-laborer 
ll be both subjects of consideration and of such sug- 


ogists: 





| gestions as experienced flower-growers or inventive 


amateurs can supply. This department ofthe journal 


| will be under the supervision of a practical gardeuer 


and accomplished botanist. 


ORNAMENTAL GARDENING, 


whether relating to ay of flowers or to the lay- 
out of an estate, will be subject to special attention, 
aud every number of the journal will have some one 
or more illustrations to farther and to inform taste in 
this direction. 


RURAL ARCHITECTURE 


will be represented by a design each week, and in the 
course of the year we shall hope to give tasteful ex- 
amples of every style of Rural Building, from a rustic 
arbor to a village church 


PLANS OF COUNTRY HOMES 


which are noted for their atiiactiveness will be riven 
from time to time, as a'so of cemeteries. parks, vi./ee 
greens; and such directions with resrect to det 
whether of planting or read-ms*i: 
them worthy of study. 


TO THE FAMILY CIRCLE 


it will bring all that can interest the household: plain 
rules for healthy living and domestic management 
from the folding of a napkin and the cooking ofa good 
dinner to the education of children. It will make 
record of all that relates to new industries, progress 
in science, domestic comfort, and fireside art. Here 
new books and favorite authors will have due notice, 
with choice items of domestic and foreign news. It 


iGo 


244 make 


| will also bring to the Hearth the entertainment of ad- 


ventures by sea and land, the cheer of good stories, 
and the melody of sweet songs. In these features it 


| will be strong, original, and pure. 


Mrs. Stowe, 
Grace Greenwood, 
Mrs. Mary E. Dodge 
will contribute to every number, and many of the best 
writers of the country will constantly enrich this de 
partment. 
A NEW STORY, 
BY 
Mr. J. T. TROWBRIDGE, 
ENTITLED 


“IN THE ICE,” 


written expressly for HEARTH AND HOME, will 
evin with the first Number, to be immediately fol- 
lowed by an original novel from the powerful pen of 


Mrs. REBECCA HARDINGE DAVIS, 
Avruorgss or “LIFE IN THE IRON MILLS.” 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS 


| will not be forgotten, but will find their own page al- 


ways lighted with such fun in pictures and such fun in 
stories as shall make them look shar nly every week 
for tae coming of HEARTH AND HOME. ‘There will 
be riddles, and puzzles, and games; and many pleas- 
ant women and cheerful men, who love the little 
~~ will have much to say for their entertainment. 
And all the fun will be so tempered with good teach- 


| ing that we shall hope to make them wiser and better 


while we make them merrier. 


TO ALL WHO LIVE IN THE COUNTRY 


| we shall hope to bring entertainment, sound teaching, 


and valuable suggestions. 

Finally, we are aware that it is easy, and not unusu- 
al to indulge in large promises in @ prospectus: we 
rely, however, upon the actual merit of our paper to 
make good all we have said ; and to that end we shall 
confidently ask the attention of every reading person 
to its ample and beautiful pages. 


BEGIN WITH THE BEGINNING. 
NOW IS THE TIME TO SUBSCRIBE. 


TERMS FOR 1869: 

Single Copies, $4, invariably in advance; Three 
Copies, $10; Five Copies, $15. Any one sending us 
‘46 for a Club of Fifteen Copies (all at one time), will 
receive a Copy free. 

Drafts or Money Orders preferred, to prevent chances 
of loss by mail. Postage on HEARTH AND HOME 
to all parts of the country is only 20 cents a year, or 5 


cents a quarter, payable at the office where the paper | 


is delivered, 
sent free, 
No travelling agents employed. 
munications to 
PETTENGILL, BATES, & CO., 
Publishess, 37 Park Row, N. ®. 


A Specimen Copy of the first Number 


Address all com- 





HEARTH AND HOME, 


HITCHCOCHKH’S 


HALF-DIME MUSIC. 


Our object is to enable all classes—rich and poor— 
who have a desire for Music, to become possessed of all 


| the popular productions of the day, without incurring 


| 





an almost prohibitory expense. In a word, to supply 


Choice Music at Prices within the Reach of All, 


To assist the young beginner as well as to cater to | 


One or more pum- 


the requirements of professionals. 
nal and Imported 


bers will be issued weekly. Orig 





vocal and instrumental pieces wil! be catalogued as is- | 


sued, while the variety will embrace Sacred, Operatic, 
Pathetic, Comic, and, in fact, all classes of Music gen- 


| erally published by the trade. 














| al contributors. 
| Specimens, by mail, 15 cents. 


The Price of each Number will be Five Cenvts. 





NOW READY: 


No. 1. Captates Jims ....cccccesscccce MACLAGAN. 
No. 2. Won't you Tell me why, Robin?...CLarteer. 
No.3. We'd Better Bide a Wee.........- CLARIBEL. 
No. 4. Blue Eyes ...... Caneeeeseseeocene Mo toy. 
No. 5. Not for Joseph. .....ccccccccccees Lioyp. 


No. 6. Good-Bye, Sweetheart, Good-Bye...Hatron. 
No. 7. I really don’t Think I shall Marry..GasRi£L_e. 
No, 8. Praise of Tears. “ Flow’rets 

Blooming, Winds Perfuming”..F. Scuvnert. 


The above can be obtained at the Book Stores and 


| News Depots, or by enclosing the ae 5 cents each, 


to the Publisher. Other choice selections will rapid- 
ly follow. Agents wanted every where. Address 
BENJ. W. HITCHCOCK, Publisher, 
98 Srrine Steeet, New York. 


$500. 


| I will cheerfully give the 
above amount to any one who 
can surpass my imitation of 
Gold Watches. Description 
of metal and goods sent free 
i} on demand. 
Prices, from $16 to $22. 
They are sent C.O. D., with 
i charges. Address JULES D. 
4} HUGUENIN VUILLEMIN, 
No. 44 Nassan Street, N. Y. 
Call and examine for your- 
selves, 











WHICH is the BEST COMPANY 


IN WHICH TO 


INSURE your LIFE? 
READ THE OPINION OF 
HON. WM. BARNES, 
SUP'T OF THE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK, 


AS TO THE BEST 


LIFE COMPANIES 
TO INSURE IN. 
UE SAYS: 
“Tt does not always follow, as is sometimes sup- 
posed, that a purely Mutual Company is the most prof- 


itable one to the insured. Mixed Companies, or those 





advantages actually make the Largest Divipenvs of 


surplus profits to policy holders.”—[ Report, 1868, p. XC. 


The Rural Gentleman, 


A Monthly: Journal of Practical Horticulture, Agricul- 
ture, and Rural Affairs. Edited by a Practical Horiti- 
culturist, with a corps of able assistants and occasion- 





Transieut Advertisements, 15 cents per line each in- 
sertion; “‘ Business Announcements,” 25 cents per 
line. Eight words constitute a line, solid measurement. 
Quarter Page, 3 months, $15; 6 montlis, $25; 12 months, 
$40. Half Page, 3 months, $25; 6 months, $45; 12 
months, $80. Whole Page, 3 months, $40; 6 monthe 
$70; 12 months, $125. Inside Covers, and first and 
last advertising pages, $150; Qutside Cover, $200. 

g7~ Canvassers wanted every where, and induce- 
ments offered to make it pay those who will work. 

J. B. ROBINSON & CO., 
No. 2 N. Evraw Sr., Bartimore, Mp. 
$25 KNITTING MACHINE. 
Wale and Sellers for the BICK- 
FORD FAMILY KNITTER, the most 

reliable invention for the household ever made. It 
kuits 20,000 stitches a minute, runs back and forward, 
and sets up its own work. Parties are making from 
$3 to $5 per day at their homes. Onr new Book of In- 
structions is i and explicit. BICKFORD KNIT- 
TING MACHINE CoO., 52 Bromfield St., Boston, Ms. 


PLOWS and PLOWING. 


THE 


NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 


of December 16, contains a very interesting and val- 
uable article on PLows anp Piow1na, by 
GEORGE GEDDES, 

one of the best and most successfal farmers in the 
country. This is the first of a series of articles on 
Farming which Mr. Geddes will write ExrpREssLy FOR 
tuk Wrexty Tuiscne. Price Five Cents. For sale 
by all newsmen. Subscription price $2 per year, in 


advance. Send for it. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


THE BAROMETER. 


The lecture of Prof. Guyot, College of New Jersey, 
before the American Institute, is pnblished in 
THE NEW-YORK WEEKLY TRIBUNE 
of Decemerr 16. The remaining nine lectures in the 
course will be published in the Weekly Tribune, and 
will be well worth a year’s subscription. Price per 
Number, 5 cents. For sale by all newsmen. 
Subscription, $2 per annum. Send for it. 
Address THE TRIBUNE, New York. 


Address 








é 


ALTIMORE St .—KRev-T 
Touls & Stock. Something New. Seud for Circular. 


i, Wonxs.--Key-T 1 Stencil 


SRM OPEN ET TE a I Sera ae re ie 








Office. 


Terms: $100 a Year, in Advance. | 
Cash Advertising Rates: | 





Mail | 


NASBY’S PAPER. 


THE TOLEDO BLADE. 


GREAT ENLARGEMENT! 
GREAT IMPROVEMENT!! 





The proprietors of the Totepo Branr, encouraged 
by the unparalleled success which has attended their 


| efforts to establish a 


First-Class National Newspaper, 
announce that they have just enlarged the Branr tx 
a MAMMOTH SHEET, or E:eut edhe nme 
fifty-six broad columns, and will spare no effort to fur. 
— readers the best and cheapest paper in the 
world. 


The Nasby Letters. 


The rich, racy, rollicking humor of the Letters of 
‘*Rev. Perrotecm V. Naspy, P. M., wich is Postmas- 
ter"—their quaint irony, keen sarcasm, and cutting 
satire—their merciless exposure of the heresies of po- 
litical demagogues oF ALL ParTies—and, withal, their 
— philosophy and unanswerable arguments, 
1ave rendered them the most popular political litera- 
ture ever published, in this or any other country. 
These Letters are written expressly fer the Biapr, 
and will be continued regularly in its columns. 

Among the new attractions already engaged for 1869 
is an original story, by the brilliant 2nd popular au- 
thoress, Miss OLIVE LOGAN, entitled 


“NO WEDDING RING.” 


This is a story of thrilling interest and high moral 
tone, entrancing the reader's attention from the first 
chapter and holding it unabated to the end. 

We shall also shortly commence the publication of 


A NEW STORY BY NASBY, 


ENTITLED 


THE WHITE SLAVE’S STORY! 


Competent critics pronounce this one of the best 
stories that has ever appeared in the periodical press 
of the country. ° 

We intend to continue during the year the publica. 
tion of original stories from the pens of the best writ- 
ers, and will also have regular contributions on topics 
of general interest from writers of national reputation. 

In short, it is our constant aim to make the 


TOLEDO BLADE 


A Perfect Family Newspaper. 


RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


SS TINE, WO DRG Bincecccccicscntacncned $2 00 
And at same rate for shorter time. 

NG OU GG cnn xiccccontsecescnanasa $1 75 each. 

Cross or TEN AND OVER........cccceees .$1 50 each, 


With an Extra Copy to every person getting up a 
Club. 


PAY! PAY!! PAY!!! PAY!!!! 

We propose to pay liberally IN CASH every person 
who will assist us in extending the circulation of the 
Biape. Postmasters, Clergymen, Students, Teachers, 
and all others having leisure time are invited to send 
for our circular to agents. 

The names for a club need not all be sent in at one 
time, and the papers need not all be sent to one Post- 


SPECIMEN COPIES 


| Will be sent free to any address. Send for a copy, 


and at the same time give us the address of a dozen 
or so of your friends, to whom we will send copies 
Sree and postage paid. 


| TRY THE BLADE A YEAR, 


substantially Mutnal, may by superior skill and other | 


and we are sure you will never consent to do without 
it. Address 


MILLER, LOCKE, & CO., 
TOLEDO, OHIO. _ 


MUSIC OMNIBUS. 


1000 of the best Songs, Polkas, Schottieches, Waltzes, 
Quadrilles, Dances, Cotillions, with calls and figures 
for dancing writien out in fall, arranged for the 
VIOLIN, FLUTE, FIFE, CLARIONET, &. 
Price, $1 25. Mailed. 
FREDERICK BLUME, 1125 Broapway, 


2d door above 25th St. 3ranch, 208 Bowery. 
. on ae Sat 


A sf 


wf 











The first edition of One Hunprep TuovsanD OF 
Vick's I-ustraTep CaTALoGvE oF SeEns and Grine 
IN THE FLower Garven is now published. It makes 
a work of 100 pages, beautifully illustrated, with about 
150 Fixz Woop EnGravines or Frowers and VEaE- 
TABLES, and an ELEGANT COLORED PLATE, 


A BOUQUET OF FLOWERS. ; 
It is the most beautiful, as well as the most instru t- 
ive Floral Guide published, giving plain and thorough 
directions for the 
Culture of Flowers and Vegetables. 
The Floral Guide is published for the benefit of my 
customers, to whom it is sent free without application, 
but will be forwarded to all who apply by mail, for 
Ten Cents, which is not half the cost. Address 
JAMES VICK, ROCHESTER, eS 
\ ANTED.—SALESMEN TO TRAVEL for 
a Manufacturing Company, and sell by samp!e. 
Good wages guaranteed. Address, with stamp, H. D. 
HAMILTON & Co., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, a. 
FRESH BUTTER 20 CTS. A POUND. 
THE GREATEST INVENTION OF THE AGE. 
Two pounds of Butter can be made from one quart 
of milk in from 3 to 5 minutes, at a cost of 20 cents a 
ound, by the use of our INFALLIBLE BI TTER 
POWDER. Simple in operation, harmless in use. it 
Sent free to any address on receipt of price, $1— fu 
directions. AGENTS WANTED every where to in- 


troduce this great economizer. Address k 
GOSHEN BUTTER CO., 102 Nassau St., New York. 








FeAck Numbers and Volumes of Harprr’s Maea- 
B. giv, ‘Verery, and Bazar can always be had of 


A. \VINCH, 505 Chestaut 8t., Philadelphia. 

















~ 


Decemser 26, 1868.] 


























ESTABLISHED 1561. 


THE 


GREAT AMERICAN 
TEA COMPANY 


RECEIVE THEIR TEAS BY THE CARGO FROM 
THE BEST TEA DISTRICTS OF 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 
and sell them in quantities to suit customers 
AT CARGO PRICES. 


The Company have selected the following kinds 
from ¢heir stock, which they recommend to meet the 
waots of clubs. They are sold at cargo prices, the 
same as the Company sell them in New York, as the 
list of prices will show. 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 

Oorone (black), 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 per tb. , 
Mixep (green and black), 70c., 80c., 90C. ; best, $ 
ver Tb. : : 
’ Enoursu Brraxrast (black), 80c., 90c., $1, $110; 
best, $1 20 per Ib. : ; 

[MPERIAL (green), 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10; best, $1 25 per 
Youn Hysow (green), S0c., 90c., $1, $110; best, 
$1 25 per t. 

Uncotonep Japan, 90c., $1, $110; best, $1 25 per tb. 

Gunpowver (green), $1 25; best, $1 50 per Ib. 


COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND 
DAILY. 


Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, cau economize 
iu that article by using our 

Frencu Breaxrast AND Dinner CorFee, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Roastep (unground@), 30c., 35c.; best, 40c. per tb. 

Green (unroasted), 25c., 30c., 33c.; best, 35c. per Ib. 





Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
Thirty Dollars had better send a Post-oftice Draft or 
Money with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lections by express ; but larger orders we will forward 
by express, to “collect on delivery.” 

Hereafter we will send a complimentary package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. We 
send no complimentary packages for clubs of less 
than Thirty Dollars, 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehouses. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. If they are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B. — Inhabitants of villages and towns where a 
large number reside, by elubbiny together, can 
reduce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about 
one third (besides the Express charges) by 
sending directly to 

“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


CAUTION.—As some concerns, in this city and oth- 
er places, imitate our name and style of advertising 
and doing business, it is important that our friends 
should be very careful to write our address in full, and 
also to put on the number of our Post-Office Box, as 
appears in this advertisement, This will prevent their 
orders from getting into the hands of bogus imitators, 

POST-OFFICE Orders and Drafts make payable 

to the Order of 
“THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY.” 


_ Direct Letters and Orders as below (no more, no 
less 
GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, 
Post-Office Box 5643, New York City. 

















. vy . . 
Merwin, Taylor, & Simpkins, 
Manufacturers, Importers, and Jobbers of GUNS, 
AMMUNITION, CUTLERY, FISHING- TACKLE, 
SPORTING GOODS, &c., &c. Sole Agents of W. R 
Pare’'s celebrated Breech-Loading Shot-Guns. BAL- 
LARD RIFLES and SHOT-GUNS; EAGLE ARMS 
CO.’s front-loading Cartridge Revolvers ; Colt's Mode! 
tevolvers, and other celebrated Arms and Sporting 
Goods, Particular attention given to orders by mail. 
; 285 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


PIANOS, MELODEONS, 


: and ORGANS, 
of six first-class makers, at greatly reduced prices, for 
cash, during the Holidays, at WATERS’S, No. 481 
Broadway, New York. Fifty New and Second-Hand 
Instruments for Rent, and rent-money applied if pur- 
chased ; monthly installments received for the same. 


ARLOR FIREWORKS,—A new winter- 
. evening amusement. Perfectly harmless. Price 
25 cents per package. Mailed, postpaid, on receipt of 
the price, by W. HEPBURNE, 102 Nassau St., t , 4 


SOZODONT. 


An Eminent Chemist says: 
489 Broapway, N. Y., Julsfs, 1866. 

I have made 2 chemical analysis of the preparatio 
for the teeth known as “SOZODONT," for Messrs. 
Hau & Rvuoxen, the object of the analysis being to 
ascertain whether it contains substances detrimental 
to the teeth or gums. 

\n impartial sample of the “SOZODONT” was pur- 

is d by me personally from a leading Drug House 

this city, and carefully analyzed for acids and other 
corrosive or injurious ingredients likely to have a det- 
rimental action on the teeth or gums, but nothing of 
> objectionable character was found in its composi- 
ton. JULIUS @. POHLE, M.D., Analytical Chemist, 

Late of Dr. Jas. R. Cut.ton & Co. 
DUNHA™ & SONS, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


PIANO-FORTES. 


WAREROOMS, 


No. 831 Broadway, New York. 
SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 




















From the New - Yorker: 


THE COLLINS METAL WATCHES. 


The best possible proof that a watch is more an arti- 
cle of necessity than of ornament, and administers con- 
stantly to the wearer's need rather than to his vanity, 
is the fact that no person ever wore one and then part- 
ed with it without feeling as if he had lost a faithful, 
useful, and intelligent companion. No business man 
should be without a faithful time-keeper upon his 
person, on which he can rely without being dependent 
upon others or on public time-pieces to tell him 
“what's o'clock.” Yet many (from pride and lack of 
means) refrain from wearing a watch, lest their neigh- 
bors show one superior in value and workmanship. 

As an obviation of this, some twenty years ago Mr. 
C. E. Coittns, of the now celebrated firm of C. E. 
Cotiins © Co., 87 and 39 Nassau Street, New York 
opposite the Post-Office, after several years of critical 
experimenting, discovered, or rather invented, the 
strange and beautiful metallic substance known as 
Oroide, so nearly like gold in appearance and resistance to atmospherical influences as only to be distinguished 
from it by the shrewdest judges or by chemical tests; and this remarkable and highly esteemed compound 
forms the beautiful casing of what are now famous throughout the United States and Cavada as the Cotiins 
Onrowr Wartours. 

Mr. Couxrns has had an experience of about twenty years as a manufacturer, and with such success have his 
Oroide Watches met that the Cottiss Company have sold over one hundred and fifty thousand (150,000) of 
these admirable time-keepers within the last two years. ‘That they are able favorably to compare with the 
best competitive watches in the world, in respect to keeping time faithfully and continually, is significantly 
demonstrated by the fact that these Oroide Watches are very generally used by conductors and other reponsible 
officials on the principal railroads throughout the United States. When time-keepers are thus regarded as life- 

reservers, little more need be said to establish their reputation for perfect accuracy and fidelity of movements. 

The Oroide Watches are of three sizes, viz., the Ladies’, the Medium, and the Gentlemen's. The prices range 
from $15 to $20, and it is to us astonishing that so fine a watch, in both beauty of appearance and enduring 
fidelity of time-keeping, can ad pe for such a trifling amount. Therein lies the success of the CoLtins 
Company; and the long-desired and widely-appreciated result (which places it within the power of almost 
every one to possess one of these daily, hourly guides and monitors) has only been attained by the appliances 
of ingenious machinery, by the aid of which, and the most able workmen, they can be manufactured in perfec- 
tion and in very large quantities—the great number of one thousand (1000) watches being always in process 
of manufacture at one time. é 

The factory of the Cottins Company for the manufacture of the Oroide Watches is situated in St. Imier, 
in Switzerland, and there about fifty of the best watch-makers in the world, faithful and long-experienced 
Swiss and French workmen, are continually employed by the firm. The manufactory was established there 
in preference to New York because of the comparative cheapness of labor consistently with the great required 
skill of the artisans. An American watch of the same quality for perfect time-keeping, in silver cases, costs 
three times the price of the Cottins Warou, cased in the superbly elegant metallic style so closely resembling 
gold, equal to it in beauty, retaining its color and resisting the action of the atmosphere fur better than silver, 
and even better than gold of twelve carats fine. 

The Oroide Watches are both a triumph of art and a marvel of cheapness, and have long ago demonstrated 
the important fact that perfect and lasting efficiency in movements, together with unexcelled beauty, can be 
attained and combined in a watch which for all necessary purposes, for length of use, for enduring accuracy 
of movements, and for appearances’ sake, is in every way equal to the best of the most costly ones. We commend 
our readers in this city to call at the office of Messrs. C. E. Cottins & Co., 87 and 39 Nassau Street, opposite 
the Post-Office, and inspect these beautiful and perfectly-made Orvide Watches for themselves, and as they 
prove them, praise, purchase, and _— them. 

The Oroide, having been recently greatly improved, has been named after Mr. Couurns’s own name: Tur 
Cotiins Meta. Worthless watches are being sold throughout the country, represented as the CoLiins Onorpr, 
but these are base imitations of the genuine article, and the public should guard against imposition by calling 
jn person or sending to the office of C. E. Cottins & Co. 

gz The cut at the head of this notice is the size of the Ladies’ Watches. Those for Gentlemen are Medium 


and Large size. 


C. E. COLLINS & CO., Nos. 37 and 39 Nassau St. (Opp. Post-Office), New York. 





Read this Advertisement every Week.] A $5 00 GREENBACK 
Of full value sent free to any Book Agent. 





AGENTS WANTED FOR 
Matthew Hale Smith’s New Book, 
“Sunshine and Shadow in New York.” 
A Work complete with Anecdotes and Incidents of 


Life in the Great Metropolis, 


3eing the most complete and graphic presentation of 
both the Brieut and the Suapy Sipg of New York 
Lirr. No book since the days of * Uncle Tom's Cabin" 
ever sold so rapidly. One Agent sold 80 in lday, another 
sold and delivered 227 in 19 days, another 304 in 7 days. 
You wish to know how Fortunes are made and 

lost; how Shrewd Men are ruined; how ** Coun- 

> : trymen” are swindled ; how Ministers and Mer- 
— chants are blackmailed; how Dance Halls and 
Concert Saloons are managed ; how Gambling Houses 

and Lotteries are conducted; how Stock Companies 
originate and explode, etc., read this book. tt tells 
you about the mysteries of New York, and contains 
biographic al sketches of its noted millionaires, mer- 








NOVELTY JOB 
‘SSGUd DNILNIHd 





B. O. Woons:—Dear Sir,—In my opinion the Nov- 
elty Press is the best amateur printing press yet in- 
vented. As nice work can be done upon it as can be 
done on the Gordon, Degener, or any other press. It 
not only is the ne-plus-ultra of presses for amateurs, : : ~ co a k 

J : : trad on chants, etc. A large Octavo Volume, 720 Pages, Finely 

out —_) ss comay ag noon J — Illustrated, The largest commission given. Our 82- 

» * JONES. , none ta i ke > »e j 

— ant tan 4 . page circular and a $5 00 greenback sent free on appli- 

“Yankee Blade” Oftice, 32 Congress St., Boston. cation. For full particulars and terms address the 
Price of Presses complete, $15, $30, $32, $50, $53. sole publishers, J. B. BURR & CO., 


a . . : Hartrorp, Conn. 
Send for a Descriptive Circular, with Specimen of consents Seeiieeel 


Printing to BENJ. O. WOODS, Proprietor, ; , 
|CAN*COM Pa 





351 Federal St., Boston, Mass. 


‘USEFUL HOLIDAY PRESENTS. 
BARD & BROTHERS. 


GOLD PENS, 


PEN AND PENCIL CASES, SILVER, RUBBER, 
AND GOLD-PLATED TELESCOPIC PEN-CASES, ; Ay a. 
TOOTH-PICKS, &c., &c. Send for Circular. ONE VawHAAGEN & Co. 

James D. Barp, Avent, No. 24 Maiden Lane, N. Y. . 

eer Sa S08 on ahonsmasandnscs Honey, Glycerine, Elder Flower, 


: WINCHESTER — REPEATING In Qualit mon go + by es nted equal to 
RIFLES, ‘English, and sold ie 


the English, and sold fully 50 per cent. cheaper, which 
FIRING TWO SHOTS A SECOND AS A RE- 


accounts for the great falling off in the demand for the 
foreign soaps, and the unprecedented success of the 
PEATER, AND TWENTY SHOTS 
A MINUTE AS A SINGLE 


AMERICAN COMPANY TOILET SOAPS, 
BREECH-LOADER. 


now sold every where in the United States. 
These powerful, accurate, and wonderfully effective 


McKEONE, VAN HAAGEN & CO., Sole Manuf’rs, 
weapons, carrying eighteen charges, which can be 


Puirapecrvuia and New York. 
SOLD. —Tue Maenetio Pocker 
. 2 a 20,000 TIME-KEEPER AND COMPASS, 
fired in nine seconds, are now ready for the market, 
and are for sale by all the responsible gun dealers 


in a handsome case, with glass crystal, white enamel- 
ed dial, steel and metal works, ordinary watch size, 

throughout the country. For full information, send 

for circulars and pamphlets to the 


sound and serviceable. Warranted to denote correct 
time, and keep in order two years. Satisfaction guar- 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., 
New Haven, Cr. 





“” 








anteed. Sent postpaid for $1; three for $2. Agents 
wanted. Circulars free. WALTER HOLT & Co., 
102 Nassau St., New York City. 





Diamonds for the Holidays. 


The new ALASKA DIAMOND, o1 
carbonized quartz, equal in brillian- 
cy to the real diamond, mounted at 
our own factory, in artistic diamond 
settings, guaranteed fine gold, and 
sold by us at one sixtieth of the cost 
of real diamonds, to which they are 
equal in every respect except iutrin- 
sic value, 


Look at our Price-List. 
Ladies’ Solitaire Finger- Rings, $8 

and $10; Solitaire Ear-Dr pa, $5 and Fi. : 

Cc luster F inger-Rings, $5, $10, $12; Cluster Ear-Drope, 
$6, $12, $14. 

Cluster Sets, $10 and $25; Crosse Sets, $20 and #25. 

Gents’ Solitaire Pins, $3, $5, $8, $10, $15, $20; Rings, 
$8 and $10. Gents’ Cluster Rings, $6, $10, and $1 

Cluster Pins, $10 and $12; with tail, £10: ¢ross Pine, 
$6, $10, and $15; Studs, per set, $3, $5, $10, 

We do our business direct from our factory, located 
in a city which has a world-wide reputation for its 
fine jewelry. 

Orders less than $5 should be accompanied with 
P.O. Order or Registered Letter, and the goods sent 
free. Exceeding that amount sent by express, C.O.D., 
customers paying all express charges. A Large Dis- 
count to the Trade. TRY US. Address s 

STANLEY, WHIPPLE, & CO., Providence, R.I 

A MUSICAL GEM. 

Just published, a beautiful collection of Vocal and 

Instrumental Music, entitled 

THE OPERA BOUFFE, 
comprising the choicest pieces from Offenbach's cele- 
brated’ Operas of LA GRANDE DUCHESSE, LA 
BELLE HELENE, BARBE- BLEU, ORPHEUS, 
GENEVIEVE DE BRABANT. Boards, $2 50; Cloth, 
$3; Cloth, full gilt, $4. Sent postpaid on receipt of price. 

“One of the most charming musical works of the 
season, being a selection from the operas of that spark- 
ling composer, Offenbach, This volume, which is a 
very elegant one, will give the public the peculiar 
merits of the present popular composer ofthe day. It 
will form a very acceptable Christmas gift."—J/'rank 
Leslie's, December 19. ‘ 

“Compact, peat, and elegant. This is the first de- 
sirable collection we have seeu of these popular airs 
thus grouped in fit shape fer the parlor, and the work 
is worthy the attention of all who wish to possess the 
best of Offenbach'’s music without purchasing the 
scores of his uperas.” 3 











New York World, December 13. 
DITSON & CO., Publishers, 711 Broadway, N. Y. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN PRINTER. 
CHEAPEST anv BEST. 
Price of Presses, $8, $12, $16, $23, $30. Price of Office, 
$15, $20, $30, $42, #45, STO. Send for Circular to 
LOWE PRESS CO., 23 Water St., Boston, 


NEW IDEA in the Bartlett Sewing Machines: 
i Bartiert’s PATENT “SPEED” WHEEL, 
with which these Machines run with PErrroy Kase AS 
RAPIDLY wiTnovuTr THE TREADLE AS OTHER MACHINES 
po with THE TREAPLE. 
The style sold at $28 will do all the fam!ly sewing. 
Warranted & kept inorder, Salesroome, 5.9 Broadway 


n 
THE ONLY GENUINE OROIDE WATCHES. 
$12 to $20. 

These watches have a world- 
wide reputation, are in hunt- 
ing-cases (gentlemen's and 
ladies’ sizes), guaranteed ex- 
act time-keepers, and sold at 
the low price of $12 each, and 
are equal in appearance anil 
wear to gold cases, Also, a 
large variety of beautifully- 
chased and enameled watch- 
es, $15 and $20 each Also, 
hunting-case silver watches, 
American and Swiss move 
ments. Fifty styles of Oroide 
chains, from $2 to #8. Gents’ 
pins, sleeve- buttons, collar 
studs, &c., ladies’ sets in 
great \ ety, from $3 to $8 

Ss Good, active ayents 

















wanted, Send two red stamps 
for circular. All goods can be paid for on delivery, 
Customers allowed to examine before paying. To avy 
one ordering six watches at one time we will seud av 
extra watch free. Address 


JAS. GERARD & CO., Sole Agents, 
85 NASSAU STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 





» MPLOYMENT.—15,000 Agents wanted. Circulars 
4 free. Address J.C. RAND & CO., Biddeford, Me, 


N AGIC EGGS. —Resemble a smal! Pea. When 
4 ignited a Serpent a yard long uncuils iiself. Teun 
Egys ina Nest. By mail, 00 cents 
FLETCHER & CO., 75 & 77 Nassau St., N. Y. 
I OLLOWAY'S PILLS.—To the sufferer from Grav- 
el, Stone, and other irregularities of the kidneys, 
these Pills give permanent and almost instantaneou 
reliel, 


NORTON & CO, 
AMERICAN BANKERS-—Paris, France, 


Will remove on the 15th of October to their new Of. 


fices under the Grand IH: tel Nu. 6 Ror Scnrppr. 








Deror, 6 Astor House: Factory, 63 Maiden Lane 





HOLIDAY PRESENTS, 
$10, $15, $20, $25. 


WATCH CO., Geneva, Switzerland, 
Mannfacture, on strictly scientific principles, style, finish, durability, and color (18 carat gold) a fac-simile 
of the most rare and costly description of Gold Watches. * ; 

Ladies’ and Gentlemen's fine Swiss Movements, $10 and $15; Ladies’ Chronometers, $20; Ladies’ Pat nt 
Levers, Enameled, $20; Gentlemen's Fac-Simile Waltham Patent Levers, 320; Chronometer Balance, $25. 
Elaborately engraved. 

Railroad Conductors, Engineers, Expressmen—the most exacting of our customers—have thoroughly de- 
monstrated the strength, durability, accuracy, and utility of our celebrated watches, and pronounce them 
invaluable as reliable time-keepers. , ee : : ; 

Each Watch warranted by special certificate from the Oroide Gold Watch Co. to be perfect time-keepers, 
and to retain their color equal to gold. 

Magnificent Oroide Gold Chains, $5, $6, $7, and $10. 








Express Co’s will exhibit the Watch, &c., when requested, on receipt of express charges both ways. Ex- 
pressed every where, to be paid for on delivery. . 

Don't send orders to parties who make you par for Watches before you see them. 

CLUBS FOR SIX WATCHES WILL RECEIVE AN EXTRA WAT H FREE : : ’ 

The universal demand for our specialties have induced unprincipled persons to counterfeit our inimitable 
Watch with worthless metal watches that tarnish in a week, claiming for them the reputa.‘on of our Oroide 


— JOHN FOGGAN, President Oroide Gold Watch Co. 
Only Office in the United States, No. 73 Nassau Street, New York. 


ARCHITECTURAL 
IRON WORKS, 


FOURTEENTH STREET, netwren AVENUES B 
anv C, NEW YORK, 
D. D. BADGER, President, 
N. CHENEY, Vice-President. 
Fire-proof Buildings of every description, and ev- 
ery kind of Lron Work for Building Purposes, also for 
Bridges. 


EVERY MAW HIS OWN PRINTER, 
With one of our presses, and the material accom 
panying it, every man can do his own printing, thus 
saving much time ayd expense. Circulars containing 
full information about these Presses, prices, recon 
mendations, &c., mailed ffee on application. Speci. 
men books of types, cuts, borders, &c., &c., 10 peuts, 
DAVID WATSON, Ag’t, Adams Press Co 
. 26 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


FOOT LATHES and TOOL CHESTS. 


Illustrated Circulars free to any address. 
GOODNOW & WIGHTMAN, 23 Cornhill, Boston, Ma, 


Hi. Lb, SHAW, Arrrev, Mz, 


arlicies. 


| $325 A MONTH, AND EXPENSES.—28 new 
-— 
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HUMPTY DUMPTY FPINANCIERING. 
Aypy Jounson (as Clown). “* Now, look here! 


Farmer. ‘ Yes, that’s so.” 
Anpy Jonssex. ‘‘ Well, I'm a very honneru 
pay yer the Del#. 





I Owes yer for this here Goose?” 


bble man, and I'll tell yer how I’m going to 


You just make me a Present of that Basket of Eggs, and I'll give ‘em 


back to yer in Payment for the Goose; don’t yer see?” 





Sterling Silver Ware, 


AND 


Fine Electro-Plated Ware, 


of the following trade-marks: 
Trade-Mark ($) Trade-Mark 
sheer. awe ests Mg Blectvo. Plate 
MANUFACTURED BY THE 


GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO., 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Orders received from the Trade only, but these goods 
may be obtained from responsible dealers every where. 
GORHAM MANUFACTURING CO. 


F.W.LASAR’S SON, 


LATE OF 520 BROADWAY, 


FURS, SB FURS. 


REMOVED TO 682 BROADWAY, 


Where will be found the usual assortment of FURS, 
of superior quality and workmanship. 
tz” LADIES’, GENTLEMEN'S, anv CHILDREN’S 
FURS of all kinds on hand and to order. 
F. W. LASAK’S SON, 
682 BROADWAY, COR. GREAT JONES STREET. 


M.J.PAILLARD & Co, | 


No. 21 Maiden Lane, up stairs, offer for the Holidays 
the LARGEST and FINEST STOCK of 


MUSICAL BOXES 


ever collected in this ay. They have been carefully 

selected, and can not fail to please the most exacting. 
PRICES ARE WITHIN THE REACH OF ALL. 
Popular, Operatic, and Sacred Tunes arranged in a | 

variety of ways. { 
The TOY MUSICAL BOX is a very desirable play- 











? 


BAY RUM SOAP 


The Best Soap in use, 
—_—"_—_ NONE BETTER IMPORTED, 
Holiday and Wedding Presents. 
FINE SILVER-PLATED WARE. 
Tea-Sets, Coffee-Urns, Ice-Pitchers, Castors, Staple 
and Fancy Articles in great variety, 

At leas than Broadway prices. 
LUCIUS HART MANUFACTUR’G CO., 


4 & 6 Borie Sri, Foot of John St. 
The Oldest Plated-Ware House in New York. 





IMPORTANT ... faeee 
PURE 


White Rock Potash. 


You can make the Best of Soup, and only cost 2 cts. 

per lb. It is made as easy as a loaf of-bread. The 

saving in one year would buy you a new Silk Dress. 
1 Jb. White Rock Potash makes 15 Ibs. Hard Soap. 








DRUNKARD, STOP! .f:5.3eM2: 
Boston, Mass., has cured Thousands of Drunkenness, 
Best References. Harmless. Sent stamp for Circular. 








TOYS! 


CALENBERG & VAUPEL’S 
AGRAFFE PIANOS 


Recetvep tue Fizst Premicvm on 1868. 
Warcrooms and Factory, 333 & 335 West 36th St., N.Y. 


(\REAT REDUCTION IN PRICES. 


FOR $50 EACH 
We furnish, until further notice, our FOUR-OCTAVE 
ORGANS, Style No. 1, in solid black-walnut case, plain 
but neat, having Automatic Swell Improved ed 
Valves, Regeovel Bellows, with two Blow Pedals, and 
other of the celebrated Mason & Hamlin patented im- 
provements. They have twice the power of Melodeons, 
with more variety and greatly better quality of tone. 
Five-Octave, Double-Reed Organ, with five stops 
and tremulant, carved and paneled case........ $125 
Five-Octave, Double-Reed, Cabinet Organ, five 
stops, with the improved Vox Humana, a new 
invention, now first offered, producing new and 
wonderful effects; the finest instrument of its 
GISO MAME....... 2... ccccccccccccccccsccscseceecs 170 
Fifty other styles of Organs at proportionate prices. 
The MASON & HAMLIN ORGANS are the best 
in the world; the acknowledged standard of excel- 
lence in this department; winners of the Paris Medal 
and seventy-five other first eens. They are now offer- 
ed at lower prices than are demanded for inferior work. 
A new Price-List and Catalogue, with full particu- 
lars, issued this month, sent free to any address. 
THE MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN CC., 
No. 596 Broadway, N. Y.; 154 Tremont 8t., Boston. 














CATALOGUES SENT FREE. 
MATHEMATICAL INSTRUMENTS, 112 pages. 
OPTICAL INSTRUMENTS, 72 pages. 
MAGIC-LANTERNS and STEREOPTICONS, 100 p. 
PHILOSOPHICAL INSTRUMENTS, 84 pages. 

JAMES W. QUEEN & CO., 

924 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
OODWARD’S 
Country Homes. 

150 Designs, $1 50, postpaid. 
. Gro. E.Woopwarp, Architect, 
“ 191 Broadway, New York. 

. Send stamp for catalogue of all 
new books on Architecture. 


Agents «<i Wanted. 


FOUNTAIN PENS-—- styles. 12 pens, 35 cts.; one 
gross, $2; Go.p Pen, 16 carats, $1 60. One dip writes 
3 pages. Selle quick. Eraser, pencil-sharpener, and 
pen-holder combined, 30 cts. ; 12 for $1 50, postpaid. 
Our agente make $60 _ week. Address Morse 
Fountatn Pen Co., 413 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 











HARPER'S WEEKLY. — 











" PURRIER AND HA 
‘Daniel D. Youmans, 


717 BROADWAY, 
| NEW YORK HOTEL. 


FURS IN ALL VARIETIES. 


_ IMPORTER OF ENGLISH HATS. 


} A* ELEGANT PRESENT for your Wife, Son, or 
Daughter, is the New Society Game 
“SILVER CHIMES,” 
which is fast being substituted for C: both in 
* Europe and in this country. It is the most beautiful 
Game ever uced. They can be procured of 
KIRBY & CO., 633 Broapway, or any Bookseller, 








OPEN THIS DAY, 

| THE NEW COLORS IN 

DOG-SKIN GLOVES, 
SCARFS, and TIES, 


WITH AN IMMENSE ,VARIETY OF 
SHIRTS, COLLARS, 


AND 


UNDERCLOTHING, 


, AT EXTREMELY LOW PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 


No. 637 Broadway. 





iz _ CONSULAR SEAL 
| CHAMPAGNE, 


| AS IMPORTED FOR NEW YORK UNION CLUB. 
| 
} 
| TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., sole Importers, 


NoS’6 MAIDEN LANE, New York. 





penses with labor, wear, 
and tear. ied by the 
+ BE to Se = 
on al an rst 
Self Acting PortableWash 
Boiler ever made. 

Decision of the United States Patent Office, 





[See 
Nov. 3, 1868.] 
From Journal New York State Fair, 1868. 


Cuuuuittices omirm, 
for the reason that it did its work effectually without 
rubbing the clothes.” 

Sample Boiler, No. 8, medium size, $10; or parts for 
the improvement, with Royalty Stamp, $4. Sent C.O0.D. 
Liberal Terms offered to 3 and reliable Agents. 

Sznp Stamp ror Crrcorar. 
AUTOMATIC CLOTHES WASHER ann BOILER 
CO. Depor, 19 Covrtianpt Street, New Yorx. 


Wm. Knabe & Co. 


MAGNIFICENT 


Grand, Square, and Upright 
PIANOS. 


Unapproachable for their 
IMMENSE POWER OF TONE, GREAT SINGING 
QUALITY, 

Evenness throughout the entire Scale, Easy Action, 
va and Durability, and pronounced 
Jnequaled by all the 
Famep Artists or Tu1s Country anp Evrore. 
Every Instrument Warranted for Ten Years. 
WAREROOMS, 

650 BROADWAY, New York. 


J. BAUER & CO., 


General Agents and Manufacturers and Importers of 
Musical Instruments, Strings, and 
Musical Merchandize. 


E 5 to 
where, male and female, to 
ntroduce the GENUINE IMPROVED COM- 
MON SENSE FAMILY SEWING MA- 
CHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, fell, 
tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid, and embroider 
in a most superior manner. ice oO} -_ $18 
Fully warranted for five years. We will pay 
©1000 for any machine that will sew a strong- 
€., more beautiful, or more elastic seam than 
ours. It makes the “ Elastic Lock Stitch.” 
Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth can 
not be pulled a) without tearing it. We pay Agents 
from $75 to per month and expenses, or a commis- 
sion from ich twice that amount can be made. Ad- 
dress SECOMB & CO., PITTSBURGH, Pa.; BOS- 
TON, Mass. ; or ST. LOUIS, Mo. 

CAUTIC"1.—Do not be imposed upon by other par- 
ties palmi..g off worthless cast-iron machines, under 
the same name or otherwise. Ours is the only genu- 
ine and really practical cheap machine manufactured. 














TOYS! 


TOYS 


AT RETATL. : 
ALTHOF, BERGMANN, & CO., 


Importers of Toys and Fancy Goods, formerly of Maiden Lane, 
(NEW STORE: 30, 32, 34,36 Park Place, corner of Church Street), 


Beg to inform the Public 


that they commenced their 


RETAIL CHRISTMAS SALES on Monday, the 14th of December. 


(December 26, 1868. 
| PIRST GUN for the HOLIDAYS. 


ESTABLISHED ww NEW YORK CITY rm 1882. 


REDFIELD 
& RICE, 


No. 4 MAIDEN LANE, 
MAKERS OF THE FINEST GRADES OF 


SILVER 
PLATED 
WARES. 


We make our own goods, deposit the silver 
ly by weight, and warrant each article by oor trade. 
mark on the base, and by written guarantee, if pre- 
—— : sey are oqnel te the ioe of Eng h 
and French wares, are in elegant- 
ly ornamented. — . 


CUTLERY. 


PEARL, IVORY, and RUBBER CUTLERY in t 
variety, plated and unplated, in quautities as req 
No. 4 MAIDEN LANE. New Your 


LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR's. 
Every Novelty of Style and Material. 

(CO LoTaixze at FREEMAN & BURR's. 

Overcoats, Business and Dress Suits. 

LOTHING at FREEMAN & BURR'’s. 

Boys’ and Youths’ Suits and Overcoats. 

 Phamedilacndy! at FREEMAN & BURR's. 














| © OUR NEW RULES for SELF-MEASURE 





ine Piece Goods for Orders to Measure. 
C LOTHING 
Cardigan Jackets and Furnishing 


at FREEMAN & BURR's. 

Goods. 

ELF-MEASUREMENT FREEMAN & BURR's. 
EMENT 





enable gentlemen in the country to order their cloth- 
ing direct from us, with the ceeranry of receiving 
PERFECT-FITTING garments. 
Rules and Price-List mailed free on application. 
_ FREEMAN & BURR’S Clothing Warehouse, 
No. 124 Forton and No. 9@ Nassau Srs., N. Y. 


D* DE JONGH'S 
lichBRown (Ov) Iver Qt 


mony, and by the practical test of successful experi- 

ence for twenty ro in all parts of the world, to be, 

tion, the purest, the most efficacious, 

the most palatable, and, from its rapid curative ef- 
fallkinds. . 











CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 
DR. DE JONGH’S Oil is administered with extra- 
ordinary success in cases of consum) and diseases 
of the chest. No remedy so rapidly restores the ex- 
hausted strength, improves the nutritive functions, 
stops emaciation, checks the perspiration, quiets the 
cough and expectoration, or produces a more marked 
and favorable infinence on the local malady. 


DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 

DR. DE JONGH’S Oil possesses unequaled and pe- 
culiar nutritive and restorative es; hence its 
marvelous efficacy in debility of adults and children. 
It revives the natural —— ;_improves, reanimates, 
and regulates the functions of d and assimila- 
tion ; and entirely restores and strength to the 
most feeble and 





eteriorated constitutions. 
TRADE MARK. 


Dz. Dz JONGH'’S GENUINE 
OIL is shipped to the UNITED 
STATES in Imperia! Half-Pint 
Bottles ONLY, sealed with a 
Patent Trade -Mark Cespsule, 
color blue ue, white top, 
with a blue fish on a red 





N. : 
those of Dr. De Joven; of 
Ansan, Hanronp & Co.; and 
of Epwarp Greer & Co. 


So_e ConsiGNEEs, 

ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., 77, Strand, London. 
Sore Aoccrepiren Agents iv AMERICA, 
EDW D GREEY & CO., 38, Vesey St., New York. 
wold by all Druggists, at $1.50 per Bottle. 
tw A Descriptive Pamphlet post free on application. 








. | Ceo.Parr Bur 
FIFTY CENTS 
Will pay for the Mezonant’s Monraty, an excellent 


eight-paged r, for One Year. How to do Business, 
$100 offered Tor Best Essay on Adv 





cial Law, Interesting Stories, Social To 
Entertaining Miscellany, é&c. lube of Seven, $8; Clubs 
of Twelve, §s. Any person sen Ten ) and 
Five Dollars will receive, postage a of “ The 


Crittenden Commercial Arith and Man- 
ual,” selling at $150. Agents wanted. Copies 
for 6cts. Address 8S. H. CRITTENDEN & Co., 


m 
687 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





Karpensere & Son, Manufact’rs of 
Meerschaum Pipes and Holders, with 
Monograms, Portraits, &c. hole- 
sale and Retail. Repairing in all its 
branches. Send for tg 4 and 
Price- Box 6724. Stores: 23 Wall 
St., 6 John St., 71 Nassau St., corner John St. 


PRINCE RCOS 
ORGANS 
AND ME-LODE 








i3,000, now 
BUFFALO.N Y. CHICAGO. ILL 








JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


JosEru 


TRADE-MARE : { GuLorrT. 
: Wa 


Number. 
Or Descriptive Name, and Designating Number. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 

91 John Street, New York. 
* Henny Owen, Sole Agent. 




















